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THE GERMAN JEW 
AND THE COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION 
IN TERRITORIAL NEW MEXICO 
1850—1900 


By WILLIAM J. PARISH * 


The text of this article is reprinted with minor changes from the Autumn 1959, New 
Mexico Quarterly, copyright 1959 by University of New Mexico Press. 

T mid-nineteenth century in Taos and Santa Fe, when the 

German Jewish merchant took his place alongside the 
American- and Mexican-born storekeeper, a commercial revo- 
lution had begun. There can be no doubt that the German Jew 
was the moving force in this change of pace. 

It is true that one can find an occasional non-Jew who 
made his contribution, and Franz Huning was one such per- 
son—although even he was a German immigrant.' Miguel 
Desmarais, a French Canadian, established his store in Las 
Vegas before Kearny made his entry. His enterprise was car- 
ried on by a nephew, Charles Blanchard, with branches in 
Socorro, Carthage, and San Pedro, and perhaps these busi- 
nessmen should receive credit‘in this regard.? Trinidad Ro- 
mero of Las Vegas was an in-and-out, not very successful 
merchant who played a minor part.’ Peter Joseph of Taos, 
who founded his store in 1840, an enterprise that was con- 
tinued by his son, Antonio, for ten years the Territorial 
Delegate to Congress,* has obscure beginnings and perhaps 
he was not an exception to our theme after all. 

The more one seeks out the non-Jew who came to New 


* The autho: is Dean of the College of Business Administration, University of New 
Mexico. 
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Mexico before or during the eighteen-fifties, and who settled 
down to deal successfully in the regular imports of finished 
goods and in the exports of Territorial commodities, the more 
it becomes apparent that there were few of him, indeed. In 
fact, if one holds strongly to the word “success,” one can say 
that Franz Huning, the German Lutheran who arrived in 
Santa Fe in 1849 and who established his general merchan- 
dise store in Albuquerque in 1857,5 may have been the only 
non-Jew to have contributed significantly to the early com- 
mercial revolution in New Mexico. 

Before we describe the pervasiveness of the German 
Jewish merchant in the urban centers of Territorial New 
Mexico, or express the credit and gratitude due him for his 
contributions to the growth of the economy and for his 
catalytic influence in the linking of our several cultures, it 
would be well to make clear that his coming did constitute a 
spectacular change in the conduct of this frontier business. 

Prior to the Mexican War, the traveling merchant from 
the States found little encouragement in his efforts to sell 
wares in the Mexican domain. Heavy taxes, the amount gen- 
erally unknown until he arrived at Santa Fe or Taos, added 
financial risk to his enterprise and discouraged many who 
otherwise would have dared the dangers of thirst and death. 
This impediment to trade was fostered through the corrupt- 
ing of public officials, principally by the merchants of Chi- 
huahua who brought American goods through Vera Cruz 
and then on to Santa Fe, selling them at rather high prices. 
The traders from Franklin, Missouri, and later Independ- 
ence, even without government protection on the Santa Fe 
Trail, gradually broke down this monopoly when they learned 
the corrupt, or perhaps just needy, Mexican officials were 
subject to influence.® 

At the time of Mexico’s independence from Spain in 1821, 
the storekeepers of Santa Fe represented a rather immature 
development of retail trade. Pattie’s 1827 reference to mer- 
chants can be interpreted as meaning there were a few petty 
capitalists, or storekeepers, operating at minor stands for 
the sedentary retailing of sparse goods.’ Gregg found mer- 
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chants with a variety of wares in 1831.° Allison in 1837 also 
wrote of the Santa Fe storekeepers, including a Louis Gould.® 

It is apparent, however, that these storekeepers could not 
rely on the traveling merchants for their inventories. The 
early records describe the trading of the traveling merchant 
as having been done directly with the people with no need for 
wholesaling. The exception was Céran St. Vrain who, on one 
occasion in 1830, was forced to sell to a storekeeper because 
his goods were moving too slowly at his temporary stand at 
the customhouse.’° 

When the adventurer-merchant, James Webb of Connec- 
ticut, was in and out of Santa Fe from 1844 to 1847, he de- 
scribed the store of Don Juan Sena, on the southeast corner 
of the Plaza, as being the second best store. Mr. John Scolly 
had the best because its floor was planked—the only one in 
the Territory so equipped, he thought, except, perhaps, one 
or two in Taos." It is interesting that soon after making this 
observation, and being forced to leave his goods with others 
to be sold on a ten per cent commission, Webb chose not to 
deposit his goods with the first or second best store. Rather 
he made his arrangement with Eugene Leitsendorfer, a Ger- 
man Jew,!* whose location has been described as the “head- 
quarters for all American traders for social and business 
conversation and for plans for promoting their general in- 
terests.’’!* One of the reasons he chose this merchant is sig- 
nificant. Webb could not speak Spanish, as indeed few 
English-speaking people did or still deign to do. The Jewish 
merchant was cosmopolitan in his outlook, experienced in 
languages, and not in the least inhibited by the social re- 
strictions of economic strata. 

Among the traveling merchants on the Santa Fe Trail was 
a Prussian Jew of some prominence and ability. His name 
was Albert Speyer and he was related, probably, to the 
Frankfort Speyers whose international banking house (with 
a branch in New York City)** was flourishing about this 
time. He and Webb traveled together on occasion and some- 
times extended their Santa Fe trips to Chihuahua. Speyer, 
according to Webb, bought out the merchandise stock of 
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General Manuel Armijo when the General apparently had 
expected Kearny of the United States forces to arrive sooner 
than he did."5 

In spite of this commercial activity involving traveling 
and sedentary merchants, there are several reasons why we 
should be cautious in imagining the character of this early 
trade to have been much above the level generally attained 
by the beginning petty capitalist who deals in the products 
of the local countryside, supplemented on an unplanned basis 
by the imports of the traveling merchant. The traveling mer- 
chant—not the sedentary storekeeper—was the one who 
dominated the scene. This adventurer is epitomized by the 
names of Charles Bent and Céran St. Vrain; by Patrick Rice, 
James Collins, and Jesse Sutton; by the Magoffins—Samuel, 
James, and William with their respected Susan; by Henry 
Connelly, Alexander Majors, James Webb, and Albert 
Speyer. These merchants usually brought their goods to Taos 
or Santa Fe, sold what they could at retail, and then, if a 
balance remained, started south, retailing in small villages 
along the way. They would extend their tour, if necessary, 
and often if not necessary, to Chihuahua. When the trip was 
thus prolonged, they usually acquired silver bullion and gold 
dust as their reward and seldom took produce back with them 
to the States. In 1825, a Chihuahua merchant and legislator, 
Manuel Escudero, passed through Santa Fe on his way to the 
States as one of the first of his countrymen to add to this 
dominantly one way volume of trade. He returned the follow- 
ing spring with “six or seven new and substantial wagons” 
laden with goods.® 

A second reason for not exaggerating this commercial 
development was the psychology of the traders. Almost en- 
tirely, these petty capitalists had no thought of a permanent 
business in Santa Fe or New Mexico. Like James Webb, who 
wrote, “there is nothing to induce me to entertain a desire to 
become a resident or continue in trade except as an adven- 
turer and the possible advantages the trade might afford of 
bettering my fortune,” 7 these merchants disappeared grad- 
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ually from the scene with their wealth or lack of it, as the 
case might have been. 

A third reason for keeping in perspective our thinking 
on the character of this early trade is the nearness, from the 
point of view of time, of the old Fair which had been the 
dominant institution for the distribution of goods. Barter, 
except for strictly local currencies that sometimes existed, 
and which had no value outside the locale, was the chief form 
of trade prior to 1821.'* Taos Fairs were being held each July 
almost as late as this time and the trade there has been de- 
scribed as that in which “no money circulates—but articles 
are traded for each other.”?*® It should be remembered, too, 
that society in New Mexico prior to 1821, and even to a 
greater extent later, was essentially feudalistic with large 
numbers of people living as peones in commissary fashion, 
constantly in debt to the large landowners or ricos. In such an 
atmosphere, surpluses of goods were not consistent enough to 
encourage many storekeepers to ply their enterprise. 

Only an occasional adumbration of the new era to come 
can be discovered. Manuel Alvarez had a store in Santa Fe 
for more than thirty years after 1824, and the tendency is to 
judge him as a precursor of the larger mercantile capitalist. 
His ledgers, however, show but three Eastern trips, some 
bartering in Taos and Abiquit, but no signs of imports and 
exports on any scale.*° 

Henry Connelly, having been a traveling merchant while 
keeping a store in Chihuahua, later established branches in 
Santa Fe, Las Vegas, Albuquerque, and Peralta. He became 
too involved in political affairs, however, to have permitted 
himself the opportunity of becoming a successful mercantile 
capitalist. His death in 1866 snuffed out even the possibility.” 

Eugene Leitsendorfer, who appeared as a Santa Fe trader 
in 1830, opened his store on the Plaza with his brother 
Thomas and partner Jacob Houghton in 1844. He tried to 
conduct a typical frontier, general merchandise business by 
bringing finished goods from the East and returning the pro- 
duce of the countryside in payment. He failed in 1848, an 
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event that may be taken as some evidence that his efforts were 
premature. ?? The Goldstine Brothers was a merchant house 
in Santa Fe as early as 1847 but it disappeared.”* The Leitsen- 
dorfers and Goldstines, however, were a foreshadowing of 
the German Jewish mercantile capitalist who, in increasing 
numbers, came to stay after the mid-point of the century. 

The commercial revolution that was born in New Mexico 
following the American Occupation in which the German 
Jew played so large a part, cannot be thought of as a distin- 
guished or isolated development in the far western or south- 
western areas of the United States. It took place in an en- 
vironment possessing a longer and more romantic history 
than in neighboring areas, to be sure, and it had its begin- 
nings almost as early as other similar developments in the 
general region. It was similar, also, in most respects, to the 
observable effects of the whole German immigration wave 
that filtered throughout the United States following its force- 
ful beginnings out of the European depression of 1836.4 

For that portion of the German immigrants who were of 
Jewish persuasion—roughly seven per cent between 1840 
and 1880*5—the United States generally was as fertile a soil 
for their peculiar talents and training as could be imagined. 
As summary background for this statement we need only ex- 
plore a few of the broader reasons. 

The western Jew, more completely than his eastern Euro- 
pean counterpart, had been confined in his business activities 
to commerce and banking. The causes of this are not particu- 
larly pertinent here, but, in passing, we should mention the 
intellectual aversion of Greek and Christian civilizations to 
the profit that arose from trading or money-lending. It was, 
of course, the great scarcity of and need for both goods and 
credit in a growing economy that offered opportunities for 
abusive tactics and that placed this aversion in western phi- 
losophy and within its dominant theology. Thus the Jew, a 
man apart, was called upon to carry these burdens to satisfy 
the needs of a Christian market. 

Closely confined to these narrow fields of endeavor, the 
western Jew became expert and often wealthy in his perform- 
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ance of these scorned but necessary economic functions. De- 
spised for the work he performed and for the success he 
achieved, continuously persecuted and frequently driven from 
his native land, the Jew, as a matter of economic survival, 
sharpened his talents for converting merchandise into money 
and money into more money: in short, for becoming the 
world’s expert in the managing of mobile capital.*° When the 
Western World awakened to its commercial revolution in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the Jew was 
generations ahead in the quality of talents most in demand. 

A change occurred in the organization of business in the 
nineteenth century throughout western Europe, and in Ger- 
many this change received emphasis. The commercial revolu- 
tion had given away to industrial capitalism and with it, 
particularly after 1812, the lot of the Jew improved signifi- 
cantly. The need for Jewish capital was so great that one 
authority has written: “the economic development actually 
dictated equal rights for Jews.”’*7 Yet industrial capitalism, 
dominated by large corporate and impersonal enterprises, 
found the Jew declining in influence although he had been 
instrumental in the founding of railroad and shipping com- 
panies, electric manufacturing firms and chemical enter- 
prises.** Monopoly increasingly excluded him by convention. 
The Jew excluded himself by choice. 

In the wealthier provinces of Germany, largely to the 
south and west, the Jew remained in the smaller towns and 
villages where the family commercial enterprises were the 
center of rural activity*® and where the ancestors of these 
people had founded, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
whole Jewish towns along the Rhine and Moselle Rivers.*® 
In Wurtemburg, in 1846, eighty-one per cent of the Jews lived 
in villages.*! In Bavaria approximately the same percentage 
were domiciled outside the five largest communities.*? It was 
from these provinces, including Baden and Westphalia, that 
a heavy concentration of German Jews departed for the 
United States.** They possessed a fair education and a rea- 
sonable amount of capital, either of their own or to which 
they had access. Although the depression beginning in 1836 
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had brought with it some political and social reaction against 
them, it was the loss of economic hope in Germany and the 
promise of economic success in America, spurred on by 
agents of the new Cunard, and Hamburg-American lines, and 
later the American railroads, that sent them on their way. 

A large percentage of them were single with more than a 
few dreaming of the day they could return under favorable 
economic circumstances to marry a German girl and then to 
take her back to the States. These immigrants had borne far 
greater political and social restrictions in years past, yet they 
had not left their homeland. It took a higher standard of liv- 
ing, contributing the wherewithal to move, and the oppor- 
tunity to emigrate to a growing economy of thousands of 
small villages and towns, each dominating an agricultural 
hinterland, to move them en masse. As one business historian 
has written of these same migrants, “it was to the blandish- 
ments of an economic rather than a political Utopia that the 
common man succumbed.” ** 

This was the supply side of the equation for the years of 
the nineteenth century following 1836. The demand side, on 
the other hand, was most absorbent and strong. By 1840 there 
were hundreds of small and growing centers stretching from 
New England through the South and from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi. The United States was figuratively crying for 
humanity to man its towns. Furthermore, the traditional 
methods of wholesale and retail distribution were being 
strained to the limit and were in need of supplement. As we 
learn in the principles of economics: when such a demand 
schedule intersects with such a supply schedule, something is 
compelled to happen. Something did. 

The German Jew, happy to work for himself—even to be 
permitted to observe his holidays if he wished, though diet 
was another problem—took his limited capital, turned it into 
merchandise and, with pack on back, trudged out across the 
countryside. When he had gained more than a pittance—and 
with his training and new environment there were few who 
failed to do so—he chose a small town of promise in which to 
establish his general merchandise store. Soon this store be- 
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came a temporary training ground for relatives or Jewish 
friends who needed some capital sustenance before seeking 
independent enterprise. In many cases these newcomers 
drummed the hinterland using their benefactor’s base as a 
source of supply. Scarcely a town of any importance in the 
eastern United States was without its German Jewish mer- 
chant by mid-century. 

In the 1850’s these people were beginning to repeat in the 
western states the same encouragement to commercial devel- 
opment that prior to the Mexican War and the California 
Gold Rush had extended itself solidly into Missouri.** The 
Jewish movement into Texas preceded those into the Terri- 
tories by a few years, although there is little evidence that 
the German Jew came in any numbers until after the Mexican 
War.** In the next few years significant settlements of these 
people were made along the Gulf Coast, principally in the 
towns of Victoria and Galveston.** 

The California Gold Rush attracted a number of German 
Jews who in the years 1849 and 1850 were making the trip 
around the Horn, or by pack and mule across the Isthmus, 
and then to San Francisco.** In the early ’fifties they were 
converging from the west and the east on Salt Lake City*® 
where the Mormons, following the historical antipathies to 
trade, had left a near-vacuum* for the Jewish Gentiles.* 

The movement into Colorado did not occur with any force 
until the 1860’s when similar trends can be seen to have be- 
gun in Arizona and Nevada.* 

When the German Jewish merchant came to New Mexico 
at the close of the 1840’s, his bed already had been made for 
him by an enterprising, free-lance American trader who in 
a decade and a half had come to dominate the market from 
Independence to Chihuahua. This adventurous trader had 
found a hole in Mexican business enterprise, and had quickly 
poured his efforts into it. He had found the Mexican mer- 
chant, with few exceptions, to possess little drive for material 
productiveness. With little surprise he had discovered the 
market, that had been served so ineffectually, to have been 
strongly materialistic on the consumption side. To this trav- 
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eling merchant it had been worth braving the Indian, break- 
ing the tariff wall, and bribing officials—not alone for the 
potential profit involved, but also for the spirit of adventure 
that was part and parcel of it all. 

If this adventurous traveling merchant had made a bed 
for the German Jew, it was the more comfortable because of 
the military intervention that quickly followed the economic 
spearhead. To the Mexican nation that succumbed to this 
display of force, there probably seemed to be no ring of equity 
in it. There never is in any time or climate for those of us who 
seek comfort behind intellectual and economic tariff walls. It 
is a lasting truth that such protective complacencies are 
weakening to those within and strengthening to those with- 
out. The inevitability of this crumbling effect in New Mexico 
to the year 1846 has been described by Charles and Mary 
Beard, whose economic interpretations of history may be 
closer to the truth than many present-day historians are 
wont to admit: “Without capital and without stability, har- 
assed by revolutions and debt, Mexico could not develop the 
resources and trade of the northern empire to which she pos- 
sessed the title of parchment and seals. More than that... . 
she did not have the emigrants for that enterprise.” * 

Even though the traveling merchant and the United 
States military had made and smoothed a bed for the German 
Jew, it is doubtful that this bachelor alien came to Santa Fe 
to contemplate the comforts that had been prepared. In an 
atmosphere that later, and after some desirable changes, 
could be described as “no life for a lady,” ** there were some 
domestic comforts for which contemplation would be the only 
proper word. 

Into this land of hope and promise came Jacob Solomon 
Spiegelberg. Whether or not he came with the thought of 
settling down in New Mexico we do not know, for evidently 
he came as part of the manpower of a supply train for Kear- 
ny’s troops. When Colonel Doniphan’s regiment went on to 
Chihuahua, Spiegelberg accompanied him. It was not until 
he returned to Santa Fe with the regiment that, upon receiv- 
ing an appointment as sutler to Fort Marcy, he established his 
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general merchandising firm. The date is generally thought 
to have been 1848, the same year that Brewerton described 
the Santa Fe Plaza as a “very babel [of] French, English, 
German, and Spanish. . . .’”’* 

A year later, or perhaps even sooner, there came to Taos 
another German Jewish merchant—Solomon Beuthner—al- 
though records are not available to fix the beginnings of the 
sizeable mercantile house that bore his family name in that 
town.*? By 1852, the merchant house of Seligman in Santa Fe 
was founded when Sigmund Seligman joined with his part- 
ner for the next decade, Charles P. Clever.**® Perhaps the lat- 
ter was not of Jewish extraction although he had earlier 
Jewish associations.*® 

One of the first Jewish merchants in Santa Fe was Jacob 
Amberg, whom we find earlier as a partner of Henry Con- 
nelly ®® and as a prospector among some silver claims in Pinos 
Altos, New Mexico.*! In 1855, he joined with Gustave Elsberg 
in a mercantile partnersip, Elsberg and Amberg, in West- 
port, Kansas, and a year later the firm moved to Santa Fe.®? 
Toward the end of the ’fifties, Zoldac and Abraham Staab 
established their firm.®* 

It was not long after these pioneer firms were founded 
that the relatives began to arrive from Germany. The Spie- 
gelberg brothers, Bernard, Elias, Willi, Emanuel, Levi and 
Lehman, together with their nephew Abraham (a New 
Yorker by birth), one by one, dropped into town to add to 
the manpower of the firm.54 Then a cousin, Aaron Zecken- 
dorf, came in 1853 and clerked in the store until the Spiegel- 
berg’s financed his start in Albuquerque, in 1863.5 This favor 
appeared not to be a deterrent to the establishment by the 
Zeckendorf brothers of a competing branch to Spiegelberg in 
Santa Fe by 1865."° 

When we first find evidence of the Beuthner Brothers firm 
in Taos, Joseph had joined his brother Solomon and, perhaps, 
his brother Samson.** Joseph and Solomon had enlisted in the 
Union forces—Joseph attaining the rank of captain and Solo- 
mon that of colonel.5* 

The other houses enlarged, too. Sigmund Seligman was 
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followed by his brothers Bernard and Adolph.®® Albert Els- 
berg and Moses Amberg joined the firm of Elsberg and 
Amberg as did Herman Ilfeld, a cousin of the two families, 
and the first of the Ilfeld brothers to come to the United 
States and New Mexico. 

Charles Ilfeld®** came into the fold shortly after Herman. 
A lad barely turned eighteen, he put in a very short stint with 
his older brother, and then went to Taos as clerk for Adolph 
Letcher to open a new firm financed by Elsberg and Amberg. 
Letcher and Ilfeld stuck it out in Taos for almost two years 
before the blossoming town of Las Vegas beckoned and en- 
ticed them off with their merchandise on muleback across the 
Sangre de Cristo mountains. Wending their way through the 
town of Mora, where three years before a traveling reporter 
of the Santa Fe New Mezxican had described the larger por- 
tion of the merchants as German, the retinue reached Las 
Vegas and draped itself around the Plaza. This young firm 
had now become A. Letcher and Company, with Charles II- 
feld as partner, and its new abode was in the old store of 
Frank Kihlberg, a much traveled German Jew. This was 
early May, 1867. In September, 1874, Charles bought the in- 
terest of his partner and the proprietorship of Charles Ilfeld 
began, a firm that subsequently grew into the largest general 
merchandise wholesaler in the state of New Mexico. 

The new firm of Charles Ilfeld had good cultural company 
on the Plaza. Emanuel Rosenwald, who had opened his gen- 
eral merchandise business in 1862, was across the unim- 
proved core of the quadrangle with his brother Joseph.* 
Marcus Brunswick, who became Charles’ closest friend, and 
who is now buried in the Ilfeld plot in Las Vegas, had a mer- 
cantile establishment with Ben Hecht.** Other Jewish mer- 
chants of Las Vegas in 1870 were: May Hays, N. L. Rosen- 
thal, Philip Holzman, and one of the Jaffa Brothers.™ 

A large number of the clerking and drumming brothers, 
sons, cousins, and family friends of the major Jewish mer- 
cantilists soon found their way into proprietorships or part- 
nerships of their own—sometimes through their hard-gained 
resources, but usually through the capital of their sponsors. 
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Spiegelberg, alone, must have been responsible for a dozen or 
more of these new stores throughout the urban centers. 
Henry Biernbaum was one of these protégés. He came to 
Santa Fe in 1851 and subsequently moved about; first with 
a store in San Juan, then Pueblo, Colorado, then San Miguel, 
southeast of Santa Fe, and then Mora, before he finally estab- 
lished a large mercantile store in Trinidad.®* 

We have already mentioned the Zeckendorfs who followed 
Biernbaum by two years. In the ’sixties there were Nathan 
and Simon Bibo, sons of a Westphalian Rabbi who, first, with 
Spiegelberg capital and then with their own, established 
stores at Laguna, Fort Wingate, Cebolleta, Bernalillo and 
Grants. Later they were joined by their brother Solomon. 
Nathan Bibo, with Sam Dittenhofer, another Spiegelberg 
protégé, started a store in the little stagecoach town of Teco- 
lote.** This was in 1873, and when Charles Ilfeld decided to 
have his own wayside store and corral there for the Barlow 
and Sanderson Stage Lines, he rented the building from Willi 
Spiegelberg and placed David Winternitz, later a charter 
member of the Congregation Montefiore® in Las Vegas, as 
his partner-manager.” 

In the ’seventies and ’eighties the Spiegelberg brothers 
kept up their commercial proselyting through the Grunsfelds 
(Alfred, Albert, and Ernest) who first managed and then 
bought the Spiegelberg branch in Albuquerque,” evidently 
after the Zeckendorfs had decided to embark in their own 
enterprise. In the ‘nineties, the Grunsfeld brothers estab- 
lished a branch in Santa Fe™ after the Spiegelbergs had 
chosen to retire, one by one, to New York City. Two other 
clerks of the Spiegelbergs, Henry Lutz™ and Morris J. Bern- 
stein,7* had moved on to Lincoln, New Mexico. 

Other sponsoring firms also did their bit. The Seligman 
brothers gave Bernard Ilfeld his first employment in New 
Mexico.” Later this brother of Charles had his own store in 
Albuquerque.*®° Herman Ilfeld, upon the failure of Elsberg 
and Amberg, revived the enterprise as a proprietorship” and 
soon took in as partners his brothers Noa and Louis. Louis 
founded a branch of the firm in Alcalde, and with Noa, estab- 
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lished another outlet on the Plaza in Old Albuquerque in the 
*seventies.7§ 

By way of further illustration of this moving, pervasive 
force of new German Jewish mercantile firms following short 
training periods with older established houses, we need men- 
tion but a few. Alexander Gusdorf, successful merchant of 
Taos, received his first training with C. Staffenberger of 
Santa Fe.7* His brother Gerson, who followed Alexander, 
worked for Z. Staab and Company.® Carl Harberg,*! Sig- 
mund Nahm, Simon and Adolph Vorenberg® all owed al- 
legiance to the successful Mora firm of Lowenstein and 
Strausse. Herman Wertheim,®* Solomon Floersheim, the 
Goldenbergs (Alex, Hugo and Max) and many others were 
originally or later employed in New Mexico by Charles 
Ilfeld.*° 

We could go on and on. What the Jaffas and Pragers of 
Roswell, or the Price brothers of Socorro may have done in 
furthering new proprietorships and partnerships we do not 
know. Yet a similar story could be told of the launching of 
enterprises by Henry Lesinsky whose prominent firm in Las 
Cruces gave Phoebus Freudenthal* and others their start. 
Charles and Morris Lesinsky played similar roles. In Silver 
City the firms of Cohen and Lesinsky and Weisl, Lesinsky 
and Company *? appear. The Freudenthals, solid in Las Cru- 
ces, also had commercial interests in Silver City, Clifton, Ari- 
zona, and El Paso, Texas.** Isador Solomon, brother-in-law of 
Phoebus Freudenthal, went on from Las Cruces to found 
Solomonville, Arizona, where he built a mercantile firm and 
where, with help from the Freudenthals and others, incor- 
porated the Gila Valley Bank, a forerunner of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank of Phoenix.*® 

We have not mentioned the Kahns® and the Cohns,” the 
Eldodts*? and the Eisemanns,” or the Seligmans of Berna- 
lillo.** There were the Golds® and the Rosenthals,®* the Neu- 
stadts*? and Hirsches.®* We should not overlook the Jacobs * 
and the Sterns ;!°° the Lohmanns,!" Lessers!*? and Levys,’ 
or the brothers Schutz'* and the brothers Spitz.’ To close 
the century we must include Julius and Sigmund Moise, born 
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in Oberstein, Germany, who founded a mercantile firm in 
Santa Rosa.'** Without laying any claim to exhaustion of op- 
portunities, and only including those who became proprie- 
tors, partners or managers of retailing or wholesaling firms 
handling goods of one kind or another, three hundred sixty- 
six have been documented over the period 1850 to 1900. 
If separate establishments are counted without regard to 
duplication of personnel, there were more than five hundred. 
(See Table I.) 

The German-born residents of New Mexico made up ap- 
proximately six-tenths of one per cent of its total population 


TABLE I 
A Tabulation of Jewish Merchants in New Mexico (1845-1900) 








Total Nooft _ 
1845- 1850—1860— 1870— 1880— 1890—(1845—Individuals 
49 59 69 #79 89 190021900) Involved 

Albuquerque 1 2 11 49 33 £496 62 
Las Vegas 2 10 26 47 35 120 82 
Santa Fe 16 32 30 28 33 147 85 
3 Largest Center 19 44 67 124 101 363 #229 

Percent 68 45 44 48 
Bernalillo — 3 4 12 8 
Las Cruces 1 18 15 32 22 
Roswell — 8 16 12 
Silver City 10 21 16 
Taos 17 12 
Raton — 10 10 
Socorro 15 14 
7 Large Centers 123 

Percent 11 
10 Largest Centers 9 @ 61 486 

Percent 84 79 
77 Rural Centers 4 14 251 

Percent 16 21 
87 Centers 25 65 734” 514° 

Percent 100 100 100 
Minus duplication of individuals who had 

multiple domiciles during the period 148 

Total individuals in sample 366 








1. By observation, the sample obtained for the ‘nineties is not as full as for earlier 
decades. 

2. The difference between 734 and 514 is accounted for by the appearance of many 
merchants in two or more decades. 
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according to the census figures of 1860, 1870, and 1880.17 In 
1870, slightly less than one-fourth of the Germans who were 
occupied in one business or another were listed in trade. 
Nearly one-third were so listed in 1880.!°8 Inasmuch as Jew- 
ish businessmen were predominantly in trade, we might con- 
clude from these data that the German Jewish population 
grew substantially faster in the decade of the ’seventies than 
the total German population, but that by 1880 the German 
Jewish people, obviously less than one hundred per cent of 
all Germans, probably comprised less than one-half of one 
per cent of the inhabitants. 

However, unless the birthrate for the Jewish population 
greatly exceeded that of the Territory—and this is not prob- 
able—the proportion of German Jews must have been consid- 
erably less than one-half of one per cent. Even at three- 
eighths of one per cent, the apparent rate of German Jewish 
immigrants, relative to total German immigration, would 
have been three times the national average.’ 

However small the proportion of these people may have 
been, they had a tendency to spread themselves throughout 
the Territory. A sample of more than three hundred and fifty 
merchants known to have been in New Mexico at various 
specific dates and periods between 1850 and 1900 indicates 
that the concentration of these people in the larger towns 
fell sharply as the century progressed—a pattern quite con- 
trary to the experience of total Jewry for the nation where 
heavy concentrations occurred in the larger metropolitan 
centers, particularly in New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

Sixty-five per cent or more of the German Jewish popula- 
tion in New Mexico was concentrated in Santa Fe before 
1860. In the next decade this percentage fell to fifty per cent 
and declined further to about fifteen per cent by the end of 
the century. In total, the three largest cities, Santa Fe, Las 
Vegas, and Albuquerque, as well as the ten largest, showed 
a steady decline in percentages of the German Jewish popula- 
tion from 1850 te 1900. At the end of the period approxi- 
mately forty per cent of these people lived in the more rural 
communities. (See Table I.) 
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This small group of people was a ubiquitous lot. Howard 
W. Mitchell’s 1877 journal describes Las Vegas as “made up 
chiefly of Mexicans although quite a number of Americans 
and Jews.”’ Santa Fe he found to have “mostly general stores 
kept by Jews.’’° Ex-Governor Arny in a public speech in 
Santa Fe in 1876 described that town as of two classes— 
Mexican or Spanish-speaking and American or English- 
speaking. The latter class he described as being composed 
“really of a majority of foreign born persons, among them 
a large proportion of Jews.” 1"! 

The Illustrated History of New Mexico, published in 1895, 
made the following comment: “The merchants of New Mex- 
ico at the time of the advent of the railroad were largely com- 
posed of [the Hebrew] nationality, and this ancient people 
still hold their own in all mercantile concerns. There is 
scarcely a village having any trade at all in which they will 
not be found.”’"?? Our sampling of the Territory, principally 
through newspapers and the invaluable correspondence and 
records of Charles Ilfeld, prove this statement to have been 
quite accurate. 

In plotting eighty-seven New Mexico communities in 
which one or more German Jewish merchants resided at one 
time or another during the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we find these urban centers to have been concentrated 
in that larger half of the Territory from the Rio Grande east- 
ward. The heaviest grouping, of course, was in the northeast- 
ern part and west to the San Luis Valley. Most of the balance 
were strung out along two river routes: The Pecos from Bado 
de Juan Pais through Anton Chico, Puerto de Luna, Fort 
Sumner, and Roswell, and the Rio Grande from Albuquerque 
through Los Lunas, Socorro and Las Cruces. A few centers 
fell between these strings, but these were largely to be found 
in the Lincoln, White Oaks, Tularosa area. A number of these 
towns are located west of the Rio Grande along the route to 
Arizona through Deming, the mining district around Silver 
City, and the settlements between Albuquerque and Gallup. 
Those areas where settled Jews do not appear are found in 
the northwest quadrant and most of the southwest, where 
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few commercial centers would have existed anyway because 
of Navajo lands in the northern part and difficult terrain to 
the south together with sparse population throughout. 

It is worth noting, however, that even after Farmington 
began to grow in the rich agricultural region of the San Juan 
River, German Jewish merchants were not to be found there. 
A heavy concentration of them, however, served this area out 
of Durango as, indeed, from Trinidad they also held much of 
the trade of Raton and Cimarron. 

The fewness of Jewish merchants in the western part of 
the Territory did not mean that these people were ignoring 
the trade that was to be found there. Willi Spiegelberg had 
a Navajo Trading Agency.'!* The Bibos specialized in com- 
merce at Acoma and other Indian pueblos.'!* The Seligmans 
of Bernalillo did the same.''® Louis and Noa Ilfeld dealt with 
the Indians extensively but concentrated on the Zufiis.1"* 

Magdalena was an outpost for the Price Brothers of So- 
corro,'"? as it later became for Charles Ilfeld, for the trade to 
the west along and around the route to Springerville, Ari- 
zona.'!8 The Jewish drummers from the Spiegelberg and 
Staab houses of Santa Fe, and the Ilfeld and Grunsfeld broth- 
ers of Albuquerque,'’® left little of the Territory untouched. 

‘Thus, a relatively small group of German Jewish mer- 
chants permeated the Territorial economy with their influ- 
ence by no later than the last two decades of the century. They 
shared it not at all with the eastern European Jews who did 
not come to the United States in any numbers until the ’nine- 
ties and rarely, prior to 1900, to New Mexico. 

It is evident, therefore, that a great change took place in 
business capitalism in New Mexico after the American Occu- 
pation, and that the German Jew was the key man in encour- 
aging and developing its growth. How, in general terms, 
would we describe this commercial revolution? 

The traveling merchant, who was almost always on the 
move, was replaced by the sedentary merchant who sat down 
in administration. In the sitting-down process he became 
dependent on regular deliveries, ordered ahead of time, from 
distant areas. In New Mexico this meant the East—first Bal- 
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timore, then Philadelphia and New York, and for heavier 
bulky goods that needed to be moved cheaply, St. Louis.'*° 

We are picturing, too, an economy with a strongly unfa- 
vorable balance of trade that resulted in money being a scarce 
commodity—an economy that placed the merchants under 
great pressures to acquire monetary exchange. The most im- 
portant single factor giving the initial momentum to sizable 
amounts of monetary exchange in New Mexico was the pub- 
lic works project of the day: the army forts. These institu- 
tions not only had payrolls that had a way of being spent, but 
they had great need for supplies of local produce. Solomon 
Spiegelberg, as we mentioned earlier, was encouraged to 
start his Santa Fe mercantile business upon his appointment 
as sutler to Fort Marcy. In later years Marcus Brunswick, 
almost an alter ego of Charles Ilfeld, tapped the trade of Fort 
Stanton with a store in Lincoln.’*! Other Jewish merchants 
who were sutlers in New Mexico were Nathan Bibo at Fort 
Wingate,'** Arthur Morrison at Fort Union,'!** Ferdinand 
Meyer at Fort Garland,'** and William Gellerman at Fort 
Bascom.!*5 

When a close connection with an army fort existed, cash 
sales to military personnel were high. Adolph Letcher found 
this to be true in Taos where his store was a convenient stop- 
ping place for the traffic between Fort Marcy and Fort Gar- 
land.!*° The cash could then be converted into Federal drafts 
on Eastern banks which were deposited with wholesaling 
houses in New York City. These Eastern drafts could also 
be obtained, and in larger amounts, by filling supply contracts 
for the forts and for the Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
These contracts were particularly valuable to the merchant 
because they meant the purchase of local produce—corn, 
wheat, lumber, and meat—which permitted the merchant’s 
customers to reduce their balances with him. 

It was this latter source of exchange that further encour- 
aged the large mercantile houses to establish branches in 
small rural towns in order to gain access to the produce of the 
countryside. Elsberg and Amberg had sent Letcher and Ilfeld 
to Taos for just this purpose.'*? Spiegelberg sent the Ditten- 
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hofer brothers to Anton Chico and later, Sam Dittenhofer 
and Nathan Bibo to Tecolote.’** Abraham and Zoldac Staab 
used Gerson and Alexander Gusdorf in Taos, Arroyo Hondo, 
and Red River.’** Charles Ilfeld had this in mind in financing 
William Gellerman in La Junta (now Watrous), William 
Frank in El Monton de los Alamos, David Winternitz in 
Tecolote, the Goldenbergs in Tularosa and Puerto de Luna, 
and Philip Holzman in Fort Sumner, and later in Pastura 
and Corona.?*° 

Much of the monetary exchange could be gained by 
freighting raw materials to the eastern markets. Metal ores 
and Mexican silver dollars, the latter bought at a discount 
and sold in the east to help replenish the shortage of silver 
money, were prominent items.'*! The basic export, however, 
was sheep and wool.'*? In this trade Jews and non-Jews were 
prominent. Those who specialized in the raising of sheep with 
a small store on the side, like the Bond brothers,'** were more 
likely to be non-Jews. Those who specialized in merchandise 
with sheep on the side were more likely to be Jews, although 
Jacob Gross of Gross, Blackwell, and later Gross, Kelly, was 
content that this activity became the province of Harry Kelly. 
However, Meyer Friedman of Las Vegas and the Ilfeld 
Brothers of Albuquerque became specialists in sheep and 
wool after ventures in mercantile trade,'** and Louis Baer 
and the Eisemanns started as wool merchants.'** The big 
Jewish houses, however, kept their investments in this activ- 
ity in reasonable proportion to their merchandise business. 

The firms of Rosenwald and Ilfeld of Las Vegas were 
among those mercantile houses who put the greatest empha- 
sis on the sheep and wool trade. In fact, they found it ad- 
vantageous, in order to guarantee an adequate supply of 
these exportable goods, to subsidize many of their customers 
through a substantial expansion of the old Spanish partido 
system where the partidarios paid a rent on a flock of sheep in 
either a fixed amount of wool per head or through a percent- 
age of the flock’s increase. Although, contrary to belief, this 
was not a very profitable investment for the merchant, it 
did succeed in carrying many a Spanish-speaking customer 
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through the difficult days of the depression of the ’nineties. 
It also, of course, permitted a greater extension of credit to 
these customers than could otherwise have been granted 
prudently. 

It took more than the export of sheep and wool, however, 
to pay the current bills of the merchants, especially in the 
early development of this system and in the depression of 
1893 to 1897. Sources of credit for the merchant were all 
important. In this respect the German Jew had no peer. His 
connections were far and wide and the non-Jewish merchant 
must have found it extremely difficult to duplicate this 
advantage. 

Many of these Jewish merchants in New Mexico may not 
have been as fortunately situated as Charles Ilfeld in this 
regard, but it is doubtful if the other leading ones were far 
behind. In the beginning, Ilfeld had a direct connection with 
Adolph Letcher’s brother in Baltimore who had an estab- 
lished wholesale mercantile firm and who could serve as his 
agent for the purchase of any eastern goods. Actually before 
this, when Elsberg and Amberg was still a going concern in 
Santa Fe, Gustave Elsberg remained in New York at the pur- 
chasing agent for his firm as well as for Letcher and Ilfeld. 
After a short time of dependence upon a Samuel Rosenthal 
of Baltimore, Charles Ilfeld switched his allegiance to Solo- 
mon Beuthner who had chosen to specialize in New York 
City as a purchasing agent for firms in New Mexico. Beuth- 
ner, too, had excellent family connections in Germany and on 
the Continent that could have been of real help to Ilfeld if 
needed.147 

The credit terms available to Ilfeld through such agents 
were fairly liberal but, of course, they did not match the 
credit extensions of one year or more that he was forced to 
give to his New Mexico customers. High profit margins on 
merchandise sales helped to keep many merchants in a 
profitable position. Yet when slow times came, as they did 
frequently, he needed credit to tide him over. This the Jewish 
merchant often received through Jewish merchant bankers in 
New York City. Ilfeld relied heavily during the depression 
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of the ’nineties upon his cousin Emil Wolff, of the substantial 
firm of Einstein and Wolff, for this aid. There can be little 
doubt that ready access to credit, once the Jewish merchant 
proved he was worthy, was one of the contributing factors to 
his successful dominance in the mercantile trade in New Mex- 
ico prior to 1900. 

The commercial revolution in New Mexico, as elsewhere, 
always carried with it another aspect—the bringing of 
greater liquidity into the economy. Here again the Jewish 
merchant had a distinct talent. Several of them naturally 
turned toward banking as was the case of the Spiegelbergs, 
Jaffas, and Freudenthals.’** Generally, however, these mer- 
chants held exclusively to their own merchant credit system. 
Having sent many a trained relative or friend into the hinter- 
land to found a “branch” and to gain access to produce, he 
also used this outlet, in many cases, as a kind of branch bank- 
ing device. New Mexico lost a productive branch credit sys- 
tem when the commercial bank, operating under an unfortu- 
nate unit banking law,’** took over. Ilfeld, for instance, kept 
these satellite stores on the lookout for new business— 
principally in the sheep and cattle industry—which in those 
days offered the brightest hope for economic expansion. In 
effect he made these people loans by giving reliable ranchers 
check books which they could use up to reasonable amounts 
to pay their labor and operating costs. Labor then could buy 
merchandise with these checks in Ilfeld-appointed stores.'*° 

The banking function expanded into attraction of savings 
deposits at interest. Even when the establishment of com- 
mercial banks became general—and except for Santa Fe, Las 
Vegas, and Albuquerque this was after the coming of the 
railroad and principally after 1900—the bankers found con- 
tinuing reason to complain that people were entrusting their 
savings in disappointingly large amounts with the merchant. 
Yet neither a highly restrictive law in 1902 nor a special 
gubernatorial message in 1909 could curb the flow of these 
funds to the merchant who was an integral part of the lives 
of the customers he served.'*! 


It was the larger general merchant who conducted this 
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intimate trade with the hinterland in a two-way flow of im- 
ports and exports with the financing mechanism built in. 
With some notable exceptions, like John Becker of Belen, and 
Harry Kelly of Las Vegas, it was the German Jewish mer- 
chant who, in competition with his own immigrant people, 
had risen to a pre-eminent economic position. He was the 
commercial revolution. 

It would be wrong, however, to drop him so summarily 
and thereby imply that his contributions were limited to 
trade and capital formation. Just possibly he was also the 
most significant catalytic agent in the reasonably peaceful 
convergence of New Mexico’s three cultures and other ethnic 
groups. Of one culture he was a part, though an independent, 
eclectic, and adaptable part. These qualities were peculiarly 
fortunate for New Mexico. 

It might be argued that the term “catalytic agent” is too 
weak ; that his force in fusion of the cultures would be more 
appropriate. The inter-faith marriage between the newly- 
arrived bachelors and native girls has received prominence 
in stories of frontier phenomena. The pictured loneliness of 
these young male immigrants and the difficulties of distance 
and cost in returning to the fatherland for purposes of wed- 
lock have lent credence to these romantic tales. The United 
States census of 1880 could be interpreted as supporting these 
stories for it enumerates that forty-two per cent of the off- 
spring of German-born fathers had native-born mothers **?— 
a figure, of course, that is applicable to both Jewish and 
non-Jewish fathers. The marriages of such prominent mer- 
chants as Henry Biernbaum,'** Louis Kahn,'** and Solomon 
Bibo'!*® to New Mexican women of Mexican-Spanish descent, 
and of Simon Bibo to the daughter of a Pueblo Indian offi- 
cial,'** also serve as basis for the generalization. 


(To be continued) 
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FORT BASCOM, NEW MEXICO 
By JAMES MONROE FOSTER, JR. 


DOBE mounds, almost melted back into earth, scattered 
dl \ slivers of decaying lumber, and heaps of time-weathered 
bricks are the only markers today of Fort Bascom, New Mex- 
ico. In this modern age of five-strand barbed wire fences and 
securely locked gates, the site, located on a gentle bend of 
the Canadian River, is practically inaccessible to the general 
public. But less than a century ago the range was open, 
and soldiers from Fort Bascom patrolled a vast expanse of 
Eastern New Mexico and West Texas to protect the sparsely 
settled region from hostile Indians. Born in Kentucky, George 
N. Bascom was appointed to West Point from his home state. 
He entered the Academy on July 1, 1853, and was graduated 
as an infantry lieutenant exactly five years later. His first 
assignment was of routine peacetime duty in the East, but 
before the end of 1859 he had been reassigned to frontier 
duty. On April 23, 1859, he joined the 7th U. S. Infantry at 
Fort Buchanan, New Mexico. On February 21, 1862, Captain 
Bascom, 16th U. 8S. Infantry, gave his life in defense of the 
Union at the Battle of Valverde. 
Brigadier General James H. Carleton assumed command 
of the Department of New Mexico on September 18, 1862. 
It is doubtful that he could have made a wiser choice when 
he selected Captain Peter W. L. Plympton to command the 
force sent out to build “a new post on Red River, near the 
mouth of Utah Creek.”? On August 15 of 1863, the fort was 
1. George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point, N. Y., from its Establishment in 1802 to 1890. 
2. The Rio Abajo Weekly Press, Aug. 25, 1863, p. 3. This reference to Red River 
was made by the above cited newspaper. There has always been some confusion about 
the name of the river and it is often referred to as the “Red Canadian.’ However, when 
the newspaper pin-pointed the spot as being near the mouth of Utah Creek (or Ute 
Creek) there should have been no question as to the proper name of the river, since 
“Red River” was usually applied only to the northern portion of the stream. The news- 
paper seems to have been alone in this error as other contemporary reports, some by 
Fort Bascom personnel, refer to the site as being on the south bank of the Canadian. 


[This article was extracted by F.D.R. from the author’s History of Fort Bascom, New 
Mezico, 1863-1870. M.A. Thesis, Eastern New Mexico University]. 
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announced as New Mexico’s newest military post and took 
its place as a frontier institution of the West.* 

Plympton was born in Missouri in 1827 and spent most 
of his life on the frontier. The son of an army officer, he was 
appointed at large to the U. S. Military Academy and gradu- 
ated from there in 1847. He served in his home state until 
1850 and for the next eight years saw service at several fron- 
tier posts farther west. He was stationed in New Mexico at 
the outbreak of the Civil War and was cited for “gallant 
and meritorious service” at the Battle of Valverde. He re- 
ceived a similar citation for his part in the Battle of Peralta.* 

Plympton twice served as commanding officer of Fort 
Union. He stayed at Fort Bascom only long enough to get 
the post erected. He returned to Santa Fe for a staff job but 
later commanded Fort Defiance and assisted in the removal 
of the Navajos to the Bosque Redondo. In 1866, when only 
thirty-nine years old, Plympton died while on frontier duty 
at Galveston, Texas. 

The mission of Plympton and his men, who comprised 
Company “F’”’ of the 7th U. S. Infantry and Company “TI” of 
the Ist New Mexico Volunteers,® was widely acclaimed 
throughout the territory. It prompted an Albuquerque news- 
paper to predict that “By and by,a mancan goalone .. . to 
the States, take his meals at taverns, and sleep in a house 
every night of the trip.”* The paper also reported the 
following: 


The new post is named in honor of Capt. George N. Bascom 

. we suggest that the town that will probably spring up in 
that neighborhood before long be also called Bascom. The name 
is euphonic and we know of no better way of honoring those 
who have died in our defense, than by giving their names to 
counties and towns.® 





®. secoras ot the United States Army Commands. (Undated material from the 
National Archives) 

4. Cullum, op. cit., p. 841. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Records of the United States Army Commands. (Undated material from the 
National Archives) 

7. The Rio Abajo Weekly Press, Aug. 25, 1863, p. 3. 

8. Ibid. 
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The suggestion of the newspaper was ignored. The town 
that did spring up was built five miles west of Fort Bascom, 
because “it was unlawful to sell whiskey within five miles of 
a military post.”® The soldiers stationed at Fort Bascom 
named the town themselves and chose to call it “Liberty” 
because it was the one place where they were under no re- 
straint.’ After Fort Bascom was abandoned as an active 
military post, Liberty lived on as a small ranching commu- 
nity. It existed until the turn of the century when the railroad 
pushed through eight miles to the south. Apparently, the citi- 
zens of Liberty realized the significance of the railroad, for 
they packed up their town and moved to form the nucleus of 
Tucumcari, New Mexico." 

Fort Bascom was built on a rolling plain. It was bordered 
on the north by the Canadian River and by one of the nu- 
merous mesas of the region. The plain stretched eight miles 
westward to the base of Mesa Rica. To the south and east, 
the terrain was undecided between level plains, gentle hills, 
and rock-strewn cedar brakes. Small creeks, usually dry, and 
ravines carved up the land in threading a path to the Ca- 
nadian River. A good growth of gramma grass promised to 
make ranching profitable. 

The wife of an army officer stationed at Fort Bascom once 
wrote: “Life seemed horribly empty at Fort Bascom... 
Day succeeded day and I found no joy in the common tasks.’”’!” 
It should be pointed out that the woman, who for a long period 
of time was the only white woman at the post, was writing 
under extreme stress as her infant child had just died. But 
she came close to accurately describing the simple, but stern, 
life of any frontier outpost. 

Duties of the soldiers, at times dangerous enough, were 
frequently menial, but necessary tasks. Particularly during 
the first two years of the fort’s existence, soldiers laid down 


9. The Tucumcari Daily News, Aug. 11, 1952. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Herman Moncas, Personal Interview, Aug. 30, 1954. Mr. Moncas owns and 
operates a drug store in Tucumcari, N. M., and for many years has made a hobby of 
collecting museum pieces, and stories, of the West. 


12. Mrs. Hal Russell, ‘““Memoirs of Marian Russell.” Colorado Magazine, Vol. 21 
(Jan., 1944), p. 35. 
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their arms to become carpenters and masons." The lack of 
timber resources in the immediate area made it necessary to 
send details to forest reserves to procure lumber. Until the 
completion of a well within the post proper, the hauling of 
water from the Canadian River was a daily task. 

Troopers were often required to spend weeks encamped 
in the rugged Mesa Rica to watch for hostile Indians. Long 
patrols and escorts were other duties that more often than 
not were energy-sapping trips that did little to break the 
monotony of the daily grind. 

It would be an error to assume, that because of the small- 
ness and near isolation of the post, that military discipline 
was lax. One form of punishment frequently meted out to 
troopers at Fort Bascom was dubbed the “California Walk” 
because it brought to mind the long trek from California to 
Albuquerque by the First California Volunteers during the 
Civil War. The “Walk” was described by one observer as 
follows: 


The offending soldier was forced to carry on his shoulder a 
four-foot length of heavy, green log. Around and around the 
flag pole he marched from daylight to dark—an hour of con- 
tinuous marching followed by an hour of rest beside his burden 
in the hot sunshine. Sometimes a soldier would be sentenced to 
sixty days of the California Walk. I have seen as many as six 
doing it at the same time.!4 


The same observer reported another form of punishment 
which, if it was actually done, was much more severe. Ac- 
cording to the observer, the offender was suspended by his 
thumbs for hours at a time, with his toes just clearing the 
ground. One soldier, who had been hanging in that fashion 
so long that his thumbs had swollen to an ugly purple, asked 
one of the other troopers to wipe his nose for him. The poor 
soldier’s plight was considered a great joke at Fort Bascom. 
Although it places a strain upon the imagination to believe 





13. Fort Bascom Letters Sent, Aug. 26, 1865. (Unsigned letter to Colonel W. M. 
Enos, Department of New Mexico, Santa Fe.) All material cited as Fort Bascom Letters 
Sent was obtained on micro-film from the National Archives, Washington, D. C. The 
letters cover a period from July 24, 1865 through Dec. 6, 1870. 

14. Russell, op. cit., p. 33. 
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that such inhuman torture was used, it should be remem- 
bered that it wasn’t practical to restrict individual freedom 
on a frontier outpost, and that the only satisfactory method 
of dealing with minor offenses was corporal punishment. 

Fort Bascom was built to accommodate three companies."® 
Its strength varied through the years, but it was apparently 
considered too strong by the Indians for a direct attack. How- 
ever, the surrounding ranches knew no immunity from the 
hostile Comanches and Kiowas. 

One of the ranches that suffered a number of attacks was 
located at the mouth of Ute Creek, about fifteen miles east of 
Fort Bascom. The ranch was owned by William B. Stapp and 
Charles Hopkins, who were also partners in a store near 
Fort Bascom. 

On one of these attacks, Hopkins was killed, and his wife 
survived a harrowing experience.'* The attack occurred when 
Hopkins was alone at the ranch. Stapp was keeping the store 
at Fort Bascom, and Mrs. Hopkins was at the home of her 
parents, who lived a few miles west of the Stapp-Hopkins 
ranch. Hopkins, on the day of the attack, had told his wife 
he would join her at the home of her parents by noon. When 
he failed to appear, she became worried and rode to the ranch. 
She found a band of Indians plundering the house, and the 
lifeless body of her husband near a curbed well.'7 

Mrs. Hopkins dismounted and ran to the body of her hus- 
band but was seized by an Indian who pressed a knife to her 
throat. A renegade Mexican riding with the Indians inter- 
ceded for her life.1* He told the Indians that the woman was 
his sister, and they contented themselves with cropping off 
her long black hair, and throwing her into the well. 

The well, which contained only a small amount of water, 
was not deep but the fall injured Mrs. Hopkins, and she was 
unable to free herself. As night fell the Mexican returned, 


15. Charles F. Coan, A History of New Mezico, p. 378. Chicago and New York: The 
American Historical Society, 1925. 

16. W. H. Stapp, Personal Interview, Aug. 31, 1954. Mr. Stapp, the son of William 
B. Stapp, is a retired druggist who makes his home in Las Vegas. He was very active 
in the successful drive to get the ruins of Fort Union declared a national monument. 

17. Russell, op. cit., p. 36. 

18. W. H. Stapp, Personal Interview, Aug. 31, 1954. 
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helped her from the well, and then rejoined the raiding 
Indians.'* 

In the fort proper, danger from the Indians was not 
great. However, there were some threats to the health and 
well-being of the people living there. One officer died of ty- 
phoid fever while serving at the post.*° An officer’s wife, 
whose infant had died at the fort, once found two large rattle- 
snakes in her quarters.”! 

Another soldier was mutilated because he could not hold 
his tongue. A Mexican laundress became outraged over some- 
thing a soldier was supposed to have said about her and 
promised to cut off his tongue if he ever repeated his remarks. 
The soldier only laughed, and “again his tongue betrayed 
him.” 2? 

A few days later, the soldier went on a drunken spree 
with the laundress’ husband. They retired to the Mexican’s 
quarters to sleep off the intoxication, and somehow, during 
the night, the laundress managed to slice off the tip of the 
soldier’s tongue. He spent many days in the hospital on a 
liquid diet.” 

The average soldier at Fort Bascom received eleven dol- 
lars per month, plus rations. The rations included four 
pounds of coffee and one-fourth pound of tea a month. Soap 
was issued very sparingly. The troopers also received a bit of 
salt side each month and all the hardtack, beans, and beef 
they wanted.”* 

The lot of the soldier may have been much better than that 
of other persons living in the territory. The Santa Fe New 
Mexican described army life when it published the following 
article soon after Fort Bascom was founded: 


Now is a good time to enlist as a volunteer. . . . Many a poor, 
healthy man is now working as a peon for scarcely anything 
worthy to be called wages, and for equally scanty food and 





19. Russell, op. cit., p. 36. 

20. Fort Bascom Letters Sent, Captain John V. Dubois to DeForrest, June 13, 1867. 
21. Russell, op. cit., p. 37. 

22. Ibid., p. 35. 

28. Ibid. 

24. Ibid., p. 37. 
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clothing. When a soldier . . . is sick a physician attends him. 
His officers are bound to treat him with care and justice... . 
He receives good abundant food and clothing. . . . The labor- 
ing man can find no mode so easy, creditable, and profitable to 
discharge himself from poverty and service, as enlisting as a 
volunteer. The duties of the service promote patriotism, punc- 
tuality, courage and manliness.25 


Apparently, entertainment facilities at Fort Bascom were 
practically non-existent. There is no record of company par- 
ties and dances, but these activities were probably held with 
some regularity. Horseback riding was a fairly popular sport, 
particularly with officers and their wives. 

Since the sale of whiskey within five miles of the post 
was unlawful, thirsty soldiers had to be resourceful in order 
to supply themselves with spirits. Their resourcefulness on 
one occasion led to a letter of chastisement from the post 
commander to the post sutler, Hopkins.*® 

Hopkins was supposed to receive whatever supply of wa- 
ter he required from the detail which hauled water from the 
river. But one day the soldiers refused to give him water un- 
less in return he would supply them with liquor. Hopkins al- 
most lost his franchise to operate the store when he complied 
with their demands rather than take the problem to the post 
commander.?? 

A hospital was maintained at Fort Bascom with a medical 
officer, the post surgeon, assigned there to care for the ills 
of all personnel at the fort. By the nature of his duties, the 
post surgeon enjoyed more independence than other officers. 
This independence was reflected at Fort Bascom by two let- 
ters, one to the post surgeon and the other to Department of 
New Mexico headquarters. The first, written by the post 
adjutant on the order of the commanding officer, states: 


The Major commanding directs me to say to you that the prac- 
tice of keeping soldiers (who are well enough to perform their 





25. The Santa Fe New Mezican, Nov. 7, 1863, p. 1. 
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ordinary duties) on the sick report for the purpose of em- 
ploying them as laborers, messengers, servants at the hospital 
must cease at once and can not be allowed in the future. 

At this moment every man is needed . . . If soldiers (on the 
sick list) with cough, cold, or similar diseases are so far re- 
covered as to be able to perform errands for the hospital in the 
cold morning air, and at considerable distance from the post, 
without endangering their state of health, it would be sur- 
prising if their duties proper should do so.28 


The second letter, written personally by the post com- 
mander, forwarded to department headquarters the resigna- 
tion of the surgeon. The post commander commented that he 
had called the doctor’s attention to the “improper language 
used in the document, and requested a change in his style of 
writing,” but that the surgeon had returned the letter without 
explanation.”® 

Toward the end of the Civil War, military personnel in 
New Mexico were struggling to regain contro] over the In- 
dians. One of the attempted solutions was a Navajo reserva- 
tion on the Pecos River called the Bosque Redondo. Fort 
Sumner was constructed there to control the Indians. If the 
Navajo reservation had lived up to the high expectations and 
hopes of its architect, Brigadier General James H. Carleton, 
Fort Bascom would have never been concerned with the in- 
stitution, and a skeleton force at Fort Sumner might have 
been sufficient to keep the Indians under control. 

Ranchers and Mexican sheep herders charged the 
Navajos with stealing their stock. At least one army officer 
believed most of the stories of depredations were fabricated. 
The officer was Lieutenant Colonel E. H. Bergmann, who 
commanded Fort Bascom from July of 1865 until September 
of 1866. 

In the spring of 1866, Carleton ordered him to station 
three pickets in the surrounding canyons and mesas. In 
carrying out the instructions, Bergmann scouted the country- 
side for eight days, and failed to sight a single Indian, or 
detect a single Indian sign. In his report, he stated: 


28. Ibid., Lieutenant R. D. Reupell to Surgeon J. C. Brey, Dec. 28, 1865. 
29. Ibid., Bergmann to Major S. McKee, March 1, 1866. 
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In conclusion I beg leave here to state that rumors of pretended 
‘Navajo outrages’ committed in the Conchas Valley ... are 
almost daily brought here by Mexicans. In the beginning, I 
readily believed these stories and went out with scouting par- 
ties in the months of January, February, and April last, .. . 
but I was never fortunate enough to encounter Indians, see 
their signs, nor even could find one of the great number of 
Mexican herders who had seen Indians or Indian signs. I 
thought it best not to report these apparently invented 
rumors.30 


Bergmann then commented that all the herders and set- 
tlers who had resided in the area for over a year had not been 
molested by Navajos, but that “all those who are here only 
a few days from the lower country are daily complaining 
of being robbed and killed.’’*! He did not explain, however, 
how anyone managed to complain of being killed. 

A few days later, the countryside was combed again after 
the reported murder of the Fort Bascom expressman. The 
expressman, a civilian, carried mail and official correspond- 
ence between Fort Bascom and the outside world to Hatch’s 
Ranch located midway between the post and Fort Union. 
Other couriers took over at that point. The victim, if he was 
actually killed, was identified only as ‘““Chambers.”’*? 

Possibly connected to the incident was a report received 
on May 20, 1866, that a band of thirty Navajos were en- 
camped northwest of Fort Bascom and were molesting herd- 
ers in that vicinity. Bergmann sent a company of troopers 
under Captain C. M. Hubbell to investigate the report. Hub- 
bell’s orders read in part: 


. . » Should you find any Navajo or Apache Indians in that 
vicinity without passports, or are you satisfied that they have 
committed robberies, you are hereby ordered to destroy all 
(men) of them without mercy. Try all in your power to 
punish these marauders.33 


Hubbell returned to Fort Bascom on June 2, 1866, but 
. lbid., Bergmann to DeForrest, May 12, 1866. 
. Ibid. 
. Ibid., Bergmann to DeForrest, June 8, 1866. 
. Ibid., Bergmann to Hubbell, May 24, 1866. 
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apparently had nothing enlightening to offer, for Bergmann 
led a scouting party west of Fort Bascom on the same day. 
He spent six days in the field searching for clues to the mur- 
der and for Indian signs. He failed to find either.** 

With the coming of the new year, 1867, Fort Bascom got 
a new commanding officer, Colonel A. J. Alexander, who had 
no doubt of his authority to kill any Navajo outside the reser- 
vation. In writing to Major General George Sykes, who com- 
manded Fort Sumner, Alexander said his instructions were 
to scout thoroughly the country north of the reservation and 
kill every Indian capable of bearing arms that he could find.** 
In another letter, he indicated that the order applied only to 
Navajo Indians, but that the instructions would be given to 
soldiers who wouldn’t know the difference between a Navajo 
and a Comanche.** 

The new post commander wasted no time in leading a 
scouting expedition. Alexander’s force, patrolling in a west- 
erly direction from Fort Bascom, ran across a fresh Indian 
trail. The troopers followed it until they came upon a party 
of seven Navajos, six men and one woman, the latter, untrue 
to Indian custom, the only mounted member of the band. 

Upon his approach the Indians showed “‘no disposition 
to either fight or run, observing which I discharged my pistol 
at them, and ordered the men to fire on them.” This unex- 
pected, and probably uncalled for, aggressiveness had the 
desired result, as the Navajos broke for a mesa, but only to 
be overtaken by the mounted soldiers. 


I sent most of the men around to head them off from the rocks, 
which they succeeded in doing. When the Indians doubled back 
down the deep rocky draw, and came out close to me, begging 
for their lives with such piteous gestures, that I gave the 
command to cease firing and took them prisoners.37 


With the seven Navajos held as prisoners, Alexander 
struck a fresh trail which he said was made by four men and 


34. /bid., Bergmann to DeForrest, June 8, 1866. 
. Ibid., Alexander to Major General George Sykes, Fort Sumner, Jan. 8, 1867. 
. Ibid., Alexander to Hubbell, Jan. 4, 1867. 
. Tbid., Alexander to DeForrest, Jan. 12, 1867. 
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one woman. One of the captives informed him that Manuelito, 
one of the more famous Navajo chiefs, was a member of the 
second party. The troopers took up the chase, but the second 
band of Indians proved more resourceful than the first. When 
Alexander’s column was within a mile of them the Indians 
fired the prairie, and the blaze held the soldiers at bay until 
the fugitives escaped to a rocky mesa. Alexander found it 
“impossible to trail them except with extreme labor and great 
difficulty” and gave up the pursuit at nightfall. 

The captive Indians made a successful break for freedom 
that night, but according to Alexander, the escape was part 
of his plan. After the soldiers had pitched camp, Alexander 
told the Indians that the woman would be returned to the 
Bosque Redondo since he “did not kill squaws.”’** After care- 
fully dropping other hints that the men were to be slain, he 
withdrew one of the sentinels shortly after midnight. 

He did not have to wait long for results. Soon after the 
guard was removed the Indians dashed from the camp. The 
troopers gave a brief chase, but Alexander had recall sounded 
before the Navajos could be overtaken. In describing the 
escape, he wrote: 


The Indians, I think, got off without injury, although I heard 
one cry out, as if struck. Neither soldiers nor Indians knew of 
my intentions, and I think the latter got back to the reservation 
with a wholesome scare. . . . I felt satisfied that if they had 
been sent back in a week or two, the effect would have been bad 
for our future operations, whereas by letting them escape in 
this manner, I think the effect will be good.°9 


During this period, the Navajos were harassed not only 
by federal troops, but also by natural enemies, the Plains In- 
dians, who felt that their land had been intruded upon. Activi- 
ties of the Kiowas and Comanches during the years of the 
Bosque Redondo were not only troublesome for the Navajos, 
but for Fort Bascom personnel as well. 

The Comanches made a practice of stealing stock from 


the Bosque Redondo, and then selling the animals to Mexican 
38. Ibid. 
89. Ibid. 
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traders. The traders, who claimed to have bought the cattle 
in good faith, were always reluctant to return the stock to 
the Navajos. Often the Navajos left the reservation at night 
to steal their own stock from the Mexicans. 

A band of Kiowas caused trouble in the summer of 1867 
when Captain John V. DuBois was commanding Fort Bascom. 
A Mexican youth brought word to the post that twenty 
Kiowas had attacked a ranch house about twenty-five miles 
southwest of Fort Bascom. The Mexican youth and an Ameri- 
can, identified only as “Mr. Thompson,” were the only occu- 
pants of the ranch at the time of the raid. 

The Kiowas did not molest the Mexican boy, but took 
Thompson with them to serve as a guide toward a ranch 
further west where some Texas trail drivers were holding a 
large herd of cattle. Upon receiving the report DuBois im- 
mediately dispatched a force of twenty-seven men which, 
after traveling only fourteen miles, met Thompson heading 
toward Fort Bascom. Thompson continued to the post and 
reported to DuBois. No mention was made of overtaking the 
Kiowas. 

Thompson told DuBois that the Kiowas destroyed every- 
thing at the ranch house, and then pressed him into service 
as a guide to lead them to the cattle herd. According to 
Thompson, the Kiowas promised to kill all Texans and 
Navajos but planned to spare all Americans. Their distinction 
between a Texan and an American probably originated dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

Before the Kiowas reached the cattle herd, they came 
across the trail of eleven Navajos and joyously followed it at 
a gallop toward Mesa Rica. However, fresh trails were found 
at the foot of the mesa, and the Kiowas became frightened 
after they estimated Navajo strength at sixty or more. They 
turned again toward the cattle herd, but fortunately for the 
Texans, the Kiowas stumbled upon a single Navajo. 

They killed the helpless Indian, scalped him, and then 
completed their savagery by cutting out his tongue. Satisfied 
with the day’s work, they returned Thompson to his looted 
ranch and freed him—after warning him to quit the ranch, 
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for they planned to drive everyone from that section of the 
country.* 

In the years between 1865, soon after Kit Carson’s fight 
with the Kiowas at Adobe Walls, and late 1868, when a winter 
campaign was staged against the Comanches, relations be- 
tween Fort Bascom troopers and the warriors of the plains 
were strained. While there was no singularly spectacular In- 
dian depredation, and no large punitive expedition against 
the Plains tribes, the Comanches were a constant source of 
irritation in Eastern New Mexico. 

A detachment of Fort Bascom troopers, while on routine 
patrol one day in 1865, came upon two Mexican women who 
were apparently lost. The women were taken to the post 
where it was learned that they had somehow managed to 
escape a Comanche camp. Details of the escape were not 
recorded.*! ; 

One of the women was middle-aged and had been a pris- 
oner of the Comanches so long that she had forgotten her 
native tongue, but the other was considerably younger and 
spoke Spanish fluently. The younger woman reported that 
their flight had been delayed soon after leaving the Comanche 
camp when the older woman gave birth to a baby. The infant, 
born of a woman fleeing savage warriors on the wilderness 
of the plains, had little chance for survival, and died soon 
after birth. The two women concealed the child’s body under 
brush before continuing their forced march toward civili- 
zation. 

The younger woman readjusted to civilization easily, and 
was soon sent to Santa Fe to pick up the threads of her life 
again. But the older woman “had been with the Indians too 
long.” She resisted all rehabilitation efforts, and when last 
mentioned was finally put to work under the post’s Mexican 
laundress. 

In the summer of 1866, the commanding officer of Fort 
Bascom, Lieutenant Colonel E. H. Bergmann, made a trip 
deep into Comanche country under verbal orders from Santa 


40. Ibid., Captain John V. DuBois to DeForrest, Aug. 9, 1867. 
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Fe. The trip was for the purpose of attempting by peaceful 
means to secure stock which the Indians were thought to have 
stolen from Fort Sumner and from a New Mexico rancher, 
Mr. Thomas Roberts. The expedition was not overly success- 
ful, as Bergmann found only five horses, which he recovered, 
bearing the government brand. He failed to locate any ani- 
mals belonging to Roberts. Bergmann did, however, make 
some interesting observations, and leave a rather complete 
account of the trip. 

Bergmann took only ten men, some of them civilians who 
enjoyed the confidence of the Comanches, and departed from 
Fort Bascom on July 26, 1866. He knew where to look for 
the Comanches, as he led his party in a southeasterly direc- 
tion from Fort Bascom, but the Indians learned of his ap- 
proach and retreated. They feared that Bergmann’s party 
was only the advance guard of a large military force. The 
civilians vainly tried to overtake the fleeing Comanches to 
inform them of the purpose of Bergmann’s visit. 

Although the Indians were well-mounted on fresh ponies, 
Bergmann doggedly kept up the pursuit until his persistence 
was rewarded. On about August 1, he captured two Mexicans 
who had been traveling with the Comanches. By using them 
as guides, he was soon able to bring the Indians to a stand 
about two hundred fifty miles southeast of Fort Bascom. 
Bergmann said the place was “on the Llano, . . . and very 
close to Texas settlements.” In all probability the officer was 
referring to the Llano Estacado, the Staked Plains, for if he 
meant the Llano River he would have been deep into Texas 
and up to three hundred miles wrong in his estimate of the 
distance from Fort Bascom. 

According to Bergmann, the Indians were not anxious to 
meet him to hear what he “had to say, because they antici- 
pated that it could be nothing pleasing to their ears.’’ How- 
ever, he said he was determined to carry out his instructions 
and therefore continued to advance toward a Comanche 
rancheria. His advance was not challenged as the Indians, 
after some skillful long-distance communication, decided to 
welcome the party into their rancheria. Bergmann was par- 
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ticularly impressed by the Comanches’ ability to communi- 
cate with each other over a long distance. 


Their precautions and their mode of communicating news from 
one party to another . . . are very ingenious and deserve to be 
admired. At a distance of not less than twelve miles, the 
rancheria was informed, by a party of warriors who had come 
out to meet me, that there was [sic] only ten in my party, and 
that we did not come to fight. Orders were asked if we could 
enter the village. The answer returned was: ‘Bring them in, 
they will be welcome.’ All this was done rapidly . . . just as if 
a telegraph had been used, and required nothing more than one 
of the common round looking glasses.*? 


The rancheria Bergmann entered consisted of one hun- 
dred sixty lodges. The officer stressed that the strength of the 
camp could not be calculated by that number, however, since 
many of the young men were away on the warpath, and that 
Indians did not have need of many lodges during the summer. 
He found not only Comanches but several Kiowa war parties 
paying a friendly visit to their allies. Bergmann said all of 
the Indians were splendidly mounted and well-provided with 
arms. He failed to see a single warrior who did not possess 
a revolver, and said a great number of them were armed with 
two pistols. 

Bergmann was astonished to discover that at least one- 
half of the warriors in the camp were either Mexican cap- 
tives, or Mexicans who lived voluntarily with the Comanches. 
He considered them more dangerous than actual Indians, for 
many of them had a fair command of the English language 
and were constantly boasting of entrapping and killing trav- 
elers. The officer described them as follows: 


These wretches who understand (English) so well throw 
travelers off their guard. They delight in narrating their out- 
rages and triumphantly show how they betrayed and en- 
trapped, and then afterwards butchered poor white men who 
were foolish enough to believe these monsters.*% 


One white child, a ten-year-old boy, was being held pris- 
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oner by the Kiowas at the camp. Bergmann offered money, 
horses, and mules for the boy’s release, but the Indians re- 
fused. He assumed a thr2atening manner, but said his words 
were “spoken to blocks of granite.” The officer said he was 
tempted to try to rescue the child by force, but that he knew 
that it would not be possible even “if acting recklessly, and 
without consideration of committing suicide.” 

In conferring with the various chiefs, Bergmann found 
them rather antagonistic toward him. Although the Indians 
told him that if the troops waged war, they (the Comanches) 
would claim the right to say they had not called for it, Berg- 
mann said their speech was “nothing but empty words and 
laughable excuses,” and that the Indians were hunting for an 
excuse to, justify them robbing and murdering in New Mex- 
ico. He also said: 


It is my unqualified opinion that a sound and severe thrashing 
would do them a great deal of good—it would cool down their 
boldness with which at present they seem to be richly supplied, 
and chiefly, it would prevent them from making depratory [sic] 
excursions into this territory.‘ 


Bergmann’s conference with the Comanches seemed to 
have little effect as the situation showed no improvement over 
the next several months, during which time Fort Bascom 
underwent a complete reshuffling of post commanders. In the 
spring of 1867 Captain John V. DuBois, a West Point trained 
officer, became commanding officer of the post.** 

DuBois graduated from West Point in 1855, and was on 
frontier duty in New Mexico the following year. He returned 
to the East for the Civil War, and was wounded at the Battle 
of Corinth, Mississippi, in October, 1862. He attained the 
rank of brevet lieutenant colonel for gallant services during 
the war. With the close of the Civil War he returned to fron- 
tier duty and saw service at Fort Sumner prior to taking 
command at Fort Bascom. 

The officer’s tour of duty at Fort Bascom, as indicated 
by his letters, was not enjoyable for him. He had a double 
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assignment as post commander and commanding officer of 
one company. His letters written to Santa Fe indicate that he 
considered Fort Bascom a forgotten post which was being 
left to shift for itself. Finally, on July 5, 1867, DuBois asked 
to be transferred. He wrote: 


My health renders the double duty of post and company com- 
mander more than I can properly perform. I have neglected my 
company lately for want of time, and respectfully request to be 
sent to some post where I am not senior officer, when it can be 
done without injury to the service.*é6 


Apparently, it could not be done without injury to the 
service for several months. DuBois was not transferred until 
April, 1868. Soon after leaving Fort Bascom, DuBois was 
arrested and placed on trial, but the existing record fails to 
record the alleged offense. At any rate, the officer was appar- 
ently acquitted, for he did not lose his commission, and was 
soon on duty again at several New Mexico and Arizona posts. 

DuBois’ army career ended on May 17, 1876, after he had 
put in a tour of duty in the Sioux Indian country. He was 
discharged for a “disability contracted in the line of duty,” 
and died at the age of forty-six on July 31, 1879, in his home 
state of New York.*’ 

In May, 1867, DuBois and an Indian agent received sepa- 
rate orders to negotiate with the Comanches for the release 
of white captives. The orders seem to have applied to different 
Comanche bands and different captives. DuBois was in- 
structed to attempt to secure the release of the son of a Mr. 
Hubert Weinard,** while the Indian agent, Lorenzo Labadi, 
was to negotiate for the freedom of Rudolph Fisher.* 

In replying to his orders, DuBois asked for authority to 
hire a guide. He said he could do nothing without one. In a 
later letter, the officer said the Comanches refused to “come in 
for a talk.’®° According to DuBois, the reluctance of the Co- 
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manches was at least partly due to the fact that they believed 
Fort Bascom to be garrisoned only by Negro troops. He said 
the Comanches would not kill Negroes, as they had many of 
them in their tribe. He didn’t explain, however, how that situ- 
ation would keep the Comanches from coming to Fort Bas- 
com on a peaceful mission. 

DuBois took no action during the rest of the month. In 
June, he repeated his request for authority to hire a guide, 
or to send Mexican runners to the Comanche camp. The au- 
thorization for runners must have come, for in July DuBois 
reported that three Mexicans had returned with a reply from 
the Comanches to a proposal he had sent them. The proposal 
offered to purchase the release of the captives.5! The Co- 
manches’ reply was apparently in the negative, as DuBois 
made no further mention of the case during the rest of his 
stay at Fort Bascom. 

Labadi, the Indian agent, took quick action on his orders. 
He started for Comanche country in early May, and did suc- 
ceed in holding a conference with some of the chiefs. He 
found the camp he sought about one hundred miles east of 
the boundary line between New Mexico and Texas. Labadi 
saw the Fisher boy, another white youth, and one Negro boy, 
all being held captive by the Comanches. However, he failed 
to secure their release. The Indians said the more important 
chiefs were away on the warpath, and that no one at the camp 
had authority to free the captives. 

The Comanches also told Labadi that they still raided 
Texas settlements because they were unaware that the United 
States was at peace with that state. They closed the interview 
by asking for another meeting after they had had time to 
gather up all their captives. There is no record of the second 
meeting. 

In commenting on his expedition, Labadi showed that he 
held soldiers in low esteem. He took only six civilians with 
him and no army personnel. “I did not call either at Fort 
Sumner or Bascom,” he wrote, “because I preferred to go 
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with six citizens to going with forty soldiers. I considered it 
more safe.”’ 5? 

In July, 1867, DuBois summed up Comanche activities in 
a letter to his superiors in Santa Fe. Although he did not 
mention any raids in the neighborhood of Fort Bascom, he 
wrote that the Indians were making constant forays into 
Chihuahua, and that the United States was required by treaty 
with Mexico to stop such raids. He also said that the Co- 
manches, “in contempt of the act of congress and military 
power,” held a Negro boy as a slave."* 

A few days later, DuBois wrote that he thought Fort 
Bascom had been visited by a spy for the Comanches. The offi- 
cer had been absent from the post for a few days, and upon 
his return learned that a Mexican who claimed to be an es- 
caped prisoner of the Comanches had spent three days at the 
post.** It was of the utmost concern to DuBois, who had 
earlier written that Fort Bascom was insecure and sus- 
ceptible to Indian attack.®> Any fears he may have had, how- 
ever, turned out to be needless worry for the post was never 
attacked. 

Not all difficulties of this period were caused by the Co- 
manches. DuBois, seemingly unhappy at Fort Bascom, had 
difficulty in keeping his men in hand. In July, 1867, he wrote 
that he had been forced to report three desertions during the 
month and had three men unaccountably absent. The officer 
said that the probable cause was irregularity in payment, 
and the employment of soldiers as common laborers without 
extra pay.®® The following month, DuBois reported that he 
had lost one private by desertion and one sergeant by 
suicide.5? 

Further disturbances were caused by cattle thieves who 
would have been happy to have their work attributed to the 
Comanches. Perhaps the most interesting raid of white cattle 
rustlers came in late April, 1867, when Captain George W. 
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Letterman was commanding Fort Bascom. Letterman was 
absent at the time, and the incident was handled by Lieuten- 
ant John D. Lee.*® 

A fresh cattle trail was found leading from the vicinity 
of the post and a quick check revealed that government cattle 
were missing. Lee immediately dispatched a sergeant and 
five enlisted men to follow the trail. The troopers followed the 
trail forty miles before they came upon the cattle, which were 
being driven by two men. The thieves abandoned the cattle 
and made good their escape. The place where the cattle were 
recovered was just a few miles from a ranch owned by Mr. 
Charles M. Hubbell. Hubbell held a contract to supply Fort 
Bascom with beef. 

The soldiers followed the trail of the thieves and were not 
overly surprised to learn that it led directly to Hubbell’s 
ranch. The sergeant asked for Mr. Hubbell but was told that 
he and an employee, Mr. Sam Smith, had arrived a short 
time previously, but had left immediately. The party picked 
up the trail from the ranch and followed it to Fort Bascom. 
Hubbell was to make a delivery of beef on April 21. He and 
Smith appeared at Fort Bascom on April 20, but were ap- 
parently not questioned about the attempted cattle theft. 
Neither Hubbell nor Smith appeared on the following day, 
and neither was mentioned in any correspondence thereafter. 

Letterman wrote that from all the circumstances, it ap- 
peared to him that Hubbell and Smith were guilty of the 
theft.5® Since Hubbell appeared the day before the beef de- 
livery was scheduled, and then apparently left the vicinity of 
Fort Bascom, it appears that he hoped to fill his contract with 
the post’s own cattle. 

But in spite of other problems, Fort Bascom’s chief task 
—that of protecting the territory from the Comanches—re- 
mained unchanged, and toward the end of 1868 a long prom- 
ised full-scale war was in the offing. In 1865, General Carleton 
had directed the commanding officer of Fort Bascom to relay 
the following message to the Comanches: 
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Tell them that the question of a bitter war is left with them- 
selves. If they attack our trains we will make war upon them 
which they will always remember. Tell the chiefs that if our 
trains are attacked we shall not wish to see them again; that 
we shall not believe ever in their sincerity, certainly not in 
their ability to control their people.®® 


By the time the “‘war which they will always remember” 
came, Carleton was no longer commander of the New Mexico 
military department. He had been replaced by General 
George W. Getty. But a change in personnel had no bearing 
on the approaching conflict. 

The Treaty of Medicine Creek Lodge called for fixed 
homes, farms, and agricultural implements for the Indians. 
In return, the Indians were to give up all claims to their for- 
mer ranges, cease war on the frontier, and make amends for 
their wrongs. However, not all of the Plains chiefs were 
parties to the treaty. The chiefs who refused to sign declared 
that terms of the treaty were unacceptable and that they 
would not abide by them. 

The result was that depredations again flared throughout 
the southwestern frontier during the spring and summer of 
1868. The winter campaign was entrusted to a Civil War 
hero, General Phil Sheridan, who immediately set about 
forming plans for the expedition. By November, he had as- 
sembled well-trained troops and winter supplies at a number 
of posts within the Division of the Missouri. Concerning the 
approaching campaign, he wrote: 


As soon as the failure of the grass and the cold weather forces 
the scattered bands to come together to winter in the milder 
latitudes south of the Arkansas, a movement of troops will take 
place from Bascom, Lyon, Dodge, and Arbuckle, which I hope 
will be successful in gaining a permanent peace.®! 


Fort Bascom enjoyed relative quiet just prior to the 
military buildup. One raid was reported on September 18, 
1868, when Indians struck within three miles of the post to 
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steal a herd of horses owned by W. B. Stapp. The Indians, 
probably Comanches, killed one herder and wounded an- 
other. They were not overtaken by pursuing Fort Bascom 
troopers. 

Later in the fall, when Captain Louis Morris was com- 
manding the post, nearly two hundred men were put in the 
field to operate against hostile Indians.** Results of this ex- 
pedition were not recorded, and it is likely that the troopers 
were recalled to participate in the approaching winter 
campaign. 

The military buildup did not escape notice in New Mex- 
ico. In October, 1868, the Santa Fe New Mezican noted that 
a large force was on hand at Fort Bascom to “warm up” 
the Indians.* The following month, news of the coming cam- 
paign had apparently been made public as the same paper 
observed: 


It is understood that General Sheridan has fully waked up to 
the emergency of Indian affairs in the western portion of his 
department, and that the campaign now organized is intended 
to be no summer holiday affair, but a regular and decided 
business operation.®5 


A seasoned fighter, Colonel A. W. Evans, was placed in 
command over the forces at Fort Bascom. The choice pleased 
the New Mexican which said Evans was known to be an excel- 
lent officer.** Evans, a West Point graduate, saw action at 
Valverde and Peralta in New Mexico during the Civil War, 
and was cited for “gallant and meritorious service” during 
these battles. 

He returned to the East to lead the First Maryland Volun- 
teers against Rebel forces and fought in a number of battles, 
including the action that resulted in the capitulation of Con- 
federate troops at Appomattox, where he was again cited for 
gallantry. He returned to the West immediately after the 
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Civil War and commanded various forts in Texas until 1868 
when he was chosen to lead the column out of Fort Bascom 
against hostile Indians.** 

From Fort Bascom, Evans went to several Arizona posts 
for duty against the Apaches, and later he fought against 
the Sioux in the Dakotas. After a brief return to Arizona 
for the final Apache uprising, Evans retired from the army 
after more than thirty years of service—practically all of it 
on the frontier.®* 

The role of Fort Bascom in the winter campaign of 1868 
was planned at Division headquarters level. Evans’ com- 
mand was to advance down the Canadian River to drive all 
hostile Indians toward Fort Cobb in Indian Territory. An- 
other column, operating out of Colorado, was to flush out all 
hostile Indians in that area. The main offensive was to come 
from the eastern edge of the Division of the Missouri, where 
a formidable force had been assembled. 

Evans had an imposing force at his command. It included 
six cavalry companies, one infantry company, and a battery 
of mountain howitzers. It is hard to estimate the total num- 
ber of troopers under Evans’ command, but if all the com- 
panies were at full strength, the column could have totaled 
over a thousand soldiers. 

Evans’ party marched out of Fort Bascom on November 
18, 1868, and proceeded down the north bank of the Canadian 
River. On December 7, at Monument Creek, Texas, about 
one hundred and eighty-five miles below Fort Bascom, Evans 
ordered a fortified supply depot built. From his supply camp 
he resumed the march on December 18, 1868. He left tents 
behind him and took only enough wagons to haul his 
ammunition.” 

Evans marched the command steadily for over forty 
miles and then struck a trail made by a village of Cheyennes. 
He followed. the trail which led him across the Canadian 
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River and deep into Indian Territory to a point thirteen 
miles south of the Wichita Mountains. Unable to find water, 
Evans detoured to the northeast, and the troopers made a 
dry camp near the Wichitas on Christmas Eve.” 

The stage was set for a Christmas Day battle to be fought 
in deep snow with a howling north wind driving the tem- 
perature below zero.”* The,troops were up early on Christmas 
Day. Evans sent scouts scurrying in all directions to pick up 
Indian signs. 

One scout returned early to report that he had seen and 
talked to two Indians, and Evans immediately dispatched 
Major Tarleton and one company of cavalry to capture them. 
Meanwhile, he pushed forward with the rest of his command 
to make a new camp. 

Major Tarleton had traveled only a short distance when 
he was engaged by a band of Comanches in the mouth of a 
canyon. The Comanches were in sufficient strength to hold 
Tarleton at bay, so the officer sent a runner to Evans for rein- 
forcements. Two companies of cavalry and two mountain 
howitzers came to his aid and enabled him to force the In- 
dians to fall back on their village farther up the canyon. 

The Comanches offered brave resistance, but the troopers 
pressed them closely ; and the battle was won when two shells 
from the howitzer exploded in the village. The Comanches 
fled “two and three on a horse.”™ No mention was made of 
army casualties, while the Indian loss was estimated at 
twenty-five killed. 

The Comanches left behind “all the paraphanalia [sic] 
of a rich Indian camp,”"* which included buffalo robes, 
weapons, saddles, lariats, powder, lead, tobacco, salt, sugar, 
flour, dried buffalo meat, and corn meal. After the Indians 
had already broken, Evans brought up his entire command 
and burned the village. He pursued the Comanches until 
darkness made trailing difficult. 

On the following day Evans wished to continue the pur- 
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suit, but he had already marched his command almost two 
hundred miles from his supply depot, and his rations were 
running low. 

He decided to set a course for Antelope Hills which would 
take him near the supply depot. From there he planned to 
detour in a southeasterly direction before returning to Fort 
Bascom and perhaps strike the trail of the Indians once more. 
He put his plan into operation and on December 28, 1868, 
made camp near Antelope Hills, about thirty miles from 
Fort Cobb. 

Meanwhile, some of the Indians defeated in the battle had 
gone to Fort Cobb to complain that their lodges were burned 
and stock killed by a “bunch of Texans.” General Sheridan, 
temporarily at Fort Cobb, sent out scouts to learn what troops 
were involved in the action. The Santa Fe New. Mexican re- 
ported that Sheridan was pleased that the “little column 
from New Mexico ... had traveled so far, and dealt so 
severe a blow to a notoriously bad and desperate band of 
Indians.” 

After making camp at Antelope Hills, Evans apparently 
gave up the idea of trying to strike the Indians again on his 
way back to Fort Bascom. His men and animals were suf- 
fering badly, and he was anxious to reach his supply depot. 
The troopers stumbled into the depot on January 13, 1869. 
Most of them were on foot. The supplies on hand must not 
have been sufficient as Evans was required to send two men 
to Fort Bascom to procure supplies when his column was still 
sixty miles from the post.® 

Unfortunately, the men, both civilians, failed to reach the 
post. They were killed on February 20, 1869, by Navajo In- 
dians who were apparently on their way to Comanche coun- 
try on a stock-stealing expedition. Two other ranchers were 
killed at approximately the same time, presumably by the 
same band of Indians.”¢ 

Evans’ littered trail back to Fort Bascom was still 
visible a year later when a United States Special Indian 
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Commissioner, Vincent Colyer, retraced the route. Colyer 
was on an inspection tour of the Indian country, and came 
upon Evans’ tracks when he left Camp Wichita, Indian Ter- 
ritory, for Fort Bascom. He described the trail as follows: 


The skeletons of dead horses from which the wolves had de- 
voured the flesh, cast-away saddles, bridles, axes, camp coffee- 
kettles, etc., strewed the way of Evans’ route with the same 
ghastly and expensive marks of an Indian war as we had seen 
on Sheridan’s trail. ... Beyond Antelope Hills we came 
across the remains of several army wagons in so good a condi- 
tion that I most heartily wished I had the wheels on my farm 
at home. . . . I mention these things to show how willingly our 
people will waste thousands of dollars in a costly war, and 
begrudge a few cents, comparatively, on school houses, and 
instructors in the interest of peace.77 


When Colyer arrived at Fort Bascom, he found the officers 
and ranchers of the area rather alarmed because Comanche 
chiefs were being held prisoners in Santa Fe. The chiefs had 
become so frightened after the winter campaign that they 
came to Fort Bascom to surrender. They were placed under 
arrest and sent to Santa Fe, later to be transferred to Fort 
Leavenworth, and finally to their reservations. But the citi- 
zens of Eastern New Mexico feared reprisal by the Co- 
manche bands if the army persisted in holding their chiefs 
as prisoners. But after the winter campaign of 1868, duties of 
the troopers stationed there changed from those of Indian 
fighters to those of a border police agency. There were still oc- 
casional Indian raids, but the principal task confronting the 
troopers was that of controlling the illegal commerce between 
Mexican Comancheros and the Comanche Indians. The illegal 
trade, which gave the Comanches arms and ammunition and 
the Mexicans stolen Texas cattle, was not a sudden develop- 
ment, but it did reach a climax in Fort Bascom’s waning 
years. 

Writing in 1867, A. B. Norton, New Mexico Indian Super- 
intendent, said that when he took office that “unrestrained 
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commerce was being carried on between the Comanches and 
the Mexicans, and . . . in fact, the territory was filled with 
Texas cattle.’ 78 

According to Norton, he and General ~arleton issued 
orders revoking all trading permits, and conditions improved 
immediately. However, the superintendent charged that the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs began issuing licenses, and 
that the situation became as bad as ever. He wrote: 


When no cattle or horses are found in the Comanche camp by 
the Mexican traders, they lend the Indians their pistols and 
horses and remain at the camp until the Comanches have time 
to go to Texas and return, and get the stock they desire.79 


To combat the situation, Norton recommended that no 
more trading permits be issued, that all permits already in 
force be revoked, and a trading agency built at Fort Bascom. 
Under his plan one trader would be appointed to operate out 
of Fort Bascom. Norton also urged that all Texas cattle and 
all goods of unlicensed traders be confiscated whenever 
found. 

Norton’s recommendation for a trading agency at Fort 
Bascom was never acted upon, but soldiers of the post did 
begin clamping down on the illegal commerce. On August 30, 
1867, a detachment of seventeen men was sent from the post 
to investigate reports of a large party of Comancheros. 
About sixty miles east of the fort, the troopers overtook six 
Mexicans with eleven donkeys loaded with goods. None of the 
Mexicans had papers authorizing them to trade with the 
Indians, although they claimed other members of their party, 
who had preceded them into the Indian country, had legal 
permits. 

The soldiers doubted the story, and forced the traders to 
accompany them to Fort Bascom where the Mexicans were 
released and the goods confiscated. The confiscated goods 
included five hundred pounds of beans, forty butcher knives, 
and several pounds of lead and powder. 
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In making a report of the action the post commander, 
Captain George Letterman, said that several other parties 
had been intercepted on their way to Comanche country. 
Some had permits signed by private individuals who claimed 
that they were empowered by Washington officials to trade 
with the Comanches. Others had no licenses of any kind. 
Letterman had a poor regard for all of them. He wrote: 


I believe all these traders to be scoundrels who succeed fre- 
quently in smuggling contraband goods through to the Indians 
and in bringing back stolen cattle in return, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the military to prevent such practices.*! 


On the following day Letterman again reported contact 
with Mexican traders. He said that he had taken eighty-two 
head of cattle from a party of Comancheros and it was evi- 
dent that all of the stock had been stolen in Texas. On Sep- 
tember 7, 1867, the officer wrote that he was holding eight 
hundred head of confiscated cattle at Fort bascom.* 

To guard the trails leading into Comanche country, troop- 
ers were divided into small units and stationed out of Fort 
Bascom as pickets. Occasionally these pickets acted rather 
arbitrarily in dealing with persons suspected of carrying on 
illegal trade. In such instances the troopers drew sharp 
reprimands from the post commander. 

One such case involved a group of traders returning to 
New Mexico from Comanche country. The traders, after 
being intercepted by troopers of one of the pickets, went to 
Fort Bascom to complain that their personal weapons as well 
as a horse and a mule had been confiscated. Letterman sent 
a letter to the sergeant in charge of the picket that spelled 
out regulations to be used in confiscating property. In part, 
it said: 


You should bear in mind that all captured property is to be 
properly cared for. An accurate inventory of all stock and 
goods seized by you will be required at this headquarters in 
order that the whole matter can be fully investigated by the 
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proper authorities. In no case will the traders be deprived of 
the arms and ammunition necessary for their own protection. 
Say one pistol or rifle to each man and ammunition not exceed- 
ing thirty rounds each. Parties returning from the Indian 
country will not be deprived of any arms or ammunition 
whatever.83 


The illegal traffic continued through 1870, the last year 
of Fort Bascom’s existence as a military post. Captain Horace 
Jewett became commanding officer late in 1869,** and in the 
spring of 1870 he reported rumors of a large trading expedi- 
tion. According to Jewett’s informant, the party consisted of 
twenty Mexicans and six Pueblo Indians. Their train included 
about seventy pack animals. 

The traders were traveling as buffalo hunters, but as they 
adopted precautions to conceal their trail, Jewett was con- 
vinced that they were actually engaged in illegal trade with 
the Comanches. Jewett’s informant was probably a civilian, 
for at the end of his report he requested that authority be 
granted to any citizen to arrest traders and seize their 
property.* 

On August 26, 1870, Jewett captured an unreported num- 
ber of persons whom he suspected of trading with the Co- 
manches. He sent them to Santa Fe, and suggested to the 
officers there that clever questioning might determine the 
parties behind most of the illegal commerce. Jewett’s opinion 
was that the actual traders were only “luckless Mexicans 
who took all the risk for wealthy merchants.” He suggested 
that the prisoners might be induced to turn state’s evidence.* 

The prisoners he sent to Santa Fe may have been the same 
ones referred to by the New Mexican on September 6, 1870. If 
so, Jewett’s suggestions were ignored. The paper stated that 
the men, two Mexicans and one Negro, were released as no 
charges were made against them. The paper also said the 
goods confiscated when the men were captured were burned.*? 
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After Fort Bascom was abandoned in December, 1870, 
exchange between traders and Comanches continued at about 
the same rate for the next two years. Trade in stolen cattle 
diminished in 1872,** and finally ceased to be a problem. Since 
the winter campaign of 1868, most of the Plains Indians had 
been at sullen peace on their reservations, and when warfare 
broke out again in 1872, the Indians were pressed so closely 
and harried so effectively by troops operating in Texas that 
they were unable to engage in stock-stealing and trading as 
of old. 

As previously mentioned, the area around Fort Bascom 
was not entirely free from Indian depredations after the cam- 
paign of 1868. On March 14, 1869, a detachment of troopers 
investigated a particularly grisly massacre at a salt lake 
which was used by all settlers of the vicinity, about sixty 
miles northeast of Fort Bascom. 

The victims of the massacre, unidentified by name, in- 
cluded one American and three Mexicans. The American and 
two Mexicans had been shot while working in the lake and 
their bodies dragged to shore. The other Mexican had been 
killed near a wagon on the shore of the lake. All had been 
shot through the head, and three of them had several bullet 
wounds in their bodies. The American and one Mexican had 
been scalped, and the fingers and thumbs of each of the vic- 
tims’ right hands had been cut off. 

The investigating soldiers determined that the murders 
had been committed about March 1, 1869, a date when Indians 
had also stolen nine horses from the camp of some Texas 
cattle dealers. The cattle dealers were encamped several miles 
nearer Fort Bascom. The soldiers found the trail of about 
ten Indians but could not determine the tribe involved.*® 

In May of 1870, large bands of Navajos returned to the 
vicinity of their former concentration camp, the Bosque Re- 
dondo, and committed two violent acts near Fort Bascom. 
The Navajos were thought to be enroute to Comanche coun- 
try for one of their periodic raids. 
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Jewett reported both raids. The first occurred on May 12 
near the mouth of Ute Creek as the Navajos, estimated at 
fifty in number, took a pistol from a herder and killed two of 
his sheep. The second raid occurred eight days later. Jewett 
reported that eighty to one hundred Navajos stole one thous- 
and two hundred sheep from a single Mexican herder. 
Jewett said the raid occurred just twenty miles from the post, 
and that some of the Indians probably participated in both 
raids.*! 

The last Indian raid reported by Fort Bascom officers, 
although probably not the last depredation in the area, oc- 
curred the following month on June 15. The Indians, never 
definitely identified, struck very near the post at the home 
of W. B. Stapp. 

The Indians killed and scalped a Mexican woman em- 
ployed by Stapp and stole three horses and several household 
articles. From there they struck still nearer the post, as they 
fired at a Fort Bascom sentinel and stole five more horses. 
No reference was made to any pursuit by Fort Bascom forces. 

The raid was unique inasmuch as the Indians involved 
may have been Cheyennes and Arapahoes. A few days earlier 
Mexican workers had reported sighting a band of twenty-six 
or more of those Indians within twenty-five miles of the 
post.®? If Cheyennes and Arapahoes were guilty of the raid, 
it was the only time in Fort Bascom’s history that troopers 
stationed there made contact with them in New Mexico. 

In spite of the rash of Indian attacks in May and June, 
Fort Bascom’s days were numbered. After the campaign of 
1868 the number of soldiers stationed there declined steadily. 
Jewett complained on November 24, 1869, that the garrison 
had been reduced to eighty-eight men—a number, he said, not 
sufficient for guard duty.™ 

Probably the first hint of abandonment of the post reached 
Fort Bascom on September 14, 1870. On that date Jewett 
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wrote Santa Fe acknowledging instructions to cease a con- 
struction and repair program on all buildings.** Two weeks 
later the War Department gave its assent to abandonment, 
and in December, 1870, Fort Bascom was vacated. The garri- 
son and stores were transferred to Fort Union. 

Protests of citizens who perhaps rightly felt that hostile 
Indians were still a menace in the area were in vain. Many 
felt that Fort Bascom had been improperly located and that 
instead of being abandoned that it should be rebuilt about 
one hundred miles farther southeast. 

In view of the facts that depredations continued up to the 
final months of Fort Bascom’s existence, and that illegal 
commerce with the Comanches did not abate until after 1872, 
it may well be that the abandonment of the post was prema- 
ture. But army officials in Santa Fe felt that the heavy ex- 
pense of supplying the small fort was not justified by its 
accomplishments.* 

And so, after seven years as a landmark of white man’s 
civilization, Fort Bascom, like the old soldier, faded away. 
For seven years blue-uniformed troopers rode from its gates 
to come to grips with savage Indians, to offer protection to 
weary travelers, and to make strenuous, though sometimes 
vain, efforts to safeguard the lives and property of settlers. 
Fort Bascom and other military posts, either large or small, 
played the vital role in the winning of the West from a for- 
midable savage foe who made a magnificent stand in the 
uneven struggle. 

Fort Bascom was a frontier institution and its days were 
numbered even as it was being built. Although little is known 
about it today, the post left its imprint on Eastern New Mex- 
ico. It gave birth to a small ranching community that was 
destined, after a timely move, to grow into one of New Mex- 
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ico’s larger cities; its soldiers safely escorted immigrant 
trains through hostile Indian country; it encouraged settle- 
ment along the grassy banks of the Canadian River; and 
when, in the opinion of ranking military men, it had fulfilled 
its mission, it quietly took its place as a symbol of a past era. 


96. This town was Liberty, which later helped form the nucleus of present-day 
Tucumeari. (Supra, p. 32). Tucumcari, long an important railway center and the 
principal city of a vast ranching district, has in more recent years boomed as an irri- 
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THE BRAZITO BATTLEFIELD 
By ANDREW ARMSTRONG * 


I N early December of 1846, Colonel A. W. Doniphan, acting 
under orders of General S. W. Kearny, began concen- 
trating a small force at Valverde, twenty-six miles below the 
present town of Socorro, New Mexico, on the Rio Grande. 
From there he was to march south about four hundred miles 
to meet and reinforce General Wool at Chihuahua. 

Hearing that a Mexican force was coming north to op- 
pose any American invasion through El Paso del Norte, 
Doniphan left Valverde without waiting for artillery or addi- 
tional troops. He began his southward advance in three 
sections on the fourteenth, sixteenth and eighteenth of De- 
cember, with a total of 856 effective fighting men. 

Below Valverde, Doniphan left the river, which there 
takes a wide swing toward the west through mountains at 
that time holding the constant threat of Indian attack. Since 
the earliest Spanish traffic from Santa Fe to Chihuahua, it 
had proved expedient to march straight across a stretch of 
waterless desert and rejoin the river a hundred miles below. 
This timeworn shortcut had long been known as the Jornada 
del Muerto, or Journey of the Dead Man because of its lack 
either of waterholes or of natural shelter from the unshaded 
heat of summer and the hurricane cold of winter. Accounts 
of Doniphan’s time and earlier mention no settlements be- 
tween Valverde, at the northern end of this stretch, and Dofia 
Ana, where the trail rejoined the river. Place names marked 
only camp sites established by two hundred years of steady 
traffic over the Jornada. 

Doniphan planned to concentrate his sections at Dofia 
Ana. There Major Gilpin’s detachment caught up with Doni- 
phan and the main body on December 23rd. Doniphan waited 
no longer for Major Clark and the third section, but started 
southward again at the head of less than 500 men, still 
without artillery. 


* 5536 Dorchester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Now marching close to the Rio Grande, he made one camp 
on Christmas Eve and another toward noon on Christmas 
Day. This second camp was pitched where the river, after 
swinging eastward across the flat valley, divided for a short 
distance to leave a small island. The east branch had come 
to be known as the Little Arm, or Brazito. 

In the next few hours the Americans ate, rested, and 
scattered for wood and water. They noticed Mexican scouts, 
apparently from E] Paso on the river below the pass to the 
south, but paid them little attention. Suddenly, around three 
o’clock, a troop of Mexican cavalry outlined itself on a rise 
half a mile off. 

Doniphan had been playing three-trick loo with his offi- 
cers. He threw down his cards and called his men to arms. 
Forming hastily, they waited until the attacking Mexicans 
came to point-blank range, then hit them with such accurate 
fire that they broke and retreated in disorder by several 
routes back toward E] Paso. 


Doniphan’s loss amounted to seven men slightly wounded; that 
of the Mexicans to a howitzer captured and perhaps a hundred 
men killed or wounded; and this farcical brush, lasting thirty 
or forty minutes in all, has figured in American annals as the 
battle of Brazito.1 


Where, specifically, did the battle of Brazito occur? 

Its sole monument is the state historical marker on High- 
way 80, at Brazito Schoolhouse, six and four-tenths miles 
southeast of Mesilla Park. This sign gives only a general in- 
dication that the event happened somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood. As one looks across the broad valley, he confronts a 
vast emptiness that could have contained a hundred battles 
of Brazito’s size. 

In attempting to locate the site today, we find it obscured 
not only by the enormous landscape of the Mesilla Valley but 
by the changes of the intervening century, and further by the 
confusion of data among the journals of the participants. 
Despite the seeming permanence of mountains and mesa, the 
4, Justin Smith, The war with Mezico, I., 302. 
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country is not as it was in Doniphan’s time. The region was 
greener then. Occasional wooded areas are noted throughout 
the journey in the diaries of several of his men,? whereas 
today the mesas are but thinly scattered with greasewood and 
mesquite. Whatever cottonwoods spot the view are of recent 
growth, along the edges of irrigated fields. 

The river no longer forms the Little Arm by which Doni- 
phan and his soldiers identified the site. Its course moved out 
into the valley in the floods of 1862 and 1865, and now runs 
two to three miles farther west.* The only map of the battle 
itself, crudely drawn without scale by one of the participants, 
shows the Little Arm; but it means little when one tries to 
match it with the traditional site today.* 

When measuring distances given in accounts of Brazito, 
the historian can go astray on the place names of Doniphan’s 
time against those of the present. Not only does the adjacent 
valley contain towns not yet founded in those days; locations 
that then existed have taken new names.® Some older names 
designated uninhabited locations. 


On maps of this country, many names will be found where, in 
truth, there is not a house . . . because the places are regular 
camping grounds for caravans.® 


Even if the time-wrought differences in the neighborhood 
were clear, Brazito’s story presents additional difficulties in 
the writings of the men who fought there. The two official re- 
ports of the battle, by Colonel Doniphan’ and the Mexican 
commander, Antonio Ponce De Leon,® are not specific on the 


2. E.g., Marcellus Edwards, Journal, 224; Hughes, Diary, entry for December 22, 
1846. 

8. P. M. Baldwin, A short history of the Mesilla Valley. New Mexico Historical 
Review, v. III, no. 3 (July, 1938), p. 319. 

4. Accompanying battle map from Frank 8S. Edwards, A campaign in New Mezico 
with Colonel Doniphan, p. 91. 

5. The largest town in the immediate area, Las Cruces, was not founded until 1850. 
El Paso Del Norte was the name for the present plaza and adjacent streets of Juarez, 
Chihuahua. 

6. F. Edwards, op. cit., p. 84. 

7. Doniphan to Jones, March 4, 1847: Senate Exec. Doc. no. 1, 30th Cong., Ist 
Sess., pp. 497-502. 

8. De Leon to Vidal, reprinted and translated in New Mexico Historical Review, 
v. III, no. 4 (October, 1928), pp. 381-389. 
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location. Doniphan records no distances after leaving Dona 
Ana. De Leon refers only broadly to a place, Temascalitos, 
north of the town he knew as El Paso Del Norte,’ but he does 
not place the battle in relation to that general area. 

According to Conkling, Los Temascalitos is the name 
given by old inhabitants to a hill two miles northeast of the 
present town of Vado, because of its resemblance to a group 
of primitive oven-shaped Indian sweat-bath houses, known 
as Temascales.'® It also is known locally as Three Buttes, and 
is marked on modern maps as Vado Hill."! 

If it is assumed that De Leon located the battle for his 
superior officer by referring to this perennial landmark, the 
battle site of Brazito is related to three localities still existent 
along the Rio Grande: Dona Ana to the north, the old plaza 
of Juarez to the south, and Vado Hill between. Seven of Doni- 
phan’s men, marching in the various detachments, recorded 
mileage from Dofia Ana south to a camp site between that 
village and the battle ground. George Gibson, a lieutenant, 
and Jacob Robinson and William Richardson, both privates, 
say they went twelve miles to Dead Man’s Camp.'? Another 
private, Frank Edwards, says ten miles.'* Marcellus Ed- 


wards, also a private and no relation to Frank, says thir- 
teen.1* John Hughes says fifteen in his diary published in 
1847,*° and twelve in the reprint a year later.’® Major Gilpin 
sets the distance highest of all, at eighteen.'7 

These differences may arise from the movements of the 


9. See note 5. 

10. Short of the Archiva de Guerra in Mexico City, no Mexican maps of the time 
seem to be available. The Bancroft Library at Berkeley and the University of Texas 
Library at Austin, both of which might be expected to possess such maps, report they 
do not. 

11. Roscoe B. Conkling, The Butterfield Overland Mail, v. II p. 95. 

12. George Rutledge Gibson, Journal of a soldier under Kearny and Doniphan, 1846- 
1847; December 24, 1846 entry. Jacob S. Robinson, A Journal of the Santa Fe Expedition 
under Colonel Doniphan, entry for same date. William H. Richardson, Journal, entry 
for same date. 

13. F. Edwards, op. cit., December 24, 1846 entry. 

14. Marcellus Edwards, op. cit., pp. 227-228. 

15. Hughes, op. cit., December 24, 1846 entry. 

16. Hughes, reprint cited in Doniphan’s Expedition, by Wm. E. Connelly, De- 
cember 24th, 1846 entry. 

17. Connelly’s Appendix B, op. cit., p. 595, containing Major Gilpin’s speech at 
Jefferson City, Mo., August 10, 1847. 
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various detachments, which were not cohesive in the modern 
military sense. Men straggled along the line of march in 
groups of less than company strength. Ruxton had met them 
earlier, above Socorro, and notes that five hundred men were 
strung out over a hundred miles of road.'* This haphazard 
progress may account for the lack of agreement in mileages 
recorded, since not all of these men camped together at night 
after the same distance covered on any particular day. How- 
ever, among these seven men, we find three agreeing on a 
twelve mile distance from Dofia Ana to the next night’s stop- 
ping place. A fourth says it was two miles shorter. A fifth 
says it was one mile more. A sixth says it was three miles 
more. A seventh says it was five miles more. 

From Dead Man’s Camp to the Brazito, two of the seven 
diarists drop out, recording no mileage for the day.'® Each 
of the remaining five gives a different distance. Marcellus 
Edwards calls it twelve miles.?° Lieutenant Gibson calls it 
fourteen.”! Frank Edwards says fifteen.?? John Hughes says 
eighteen.** Major Gilpin, highest again, says nineteen.** 

If we were to accept the figures of the highest ranking of- 
ficer, Gilpin, on the assumption that he is the best qualified 
judge of distance travelled, we would get a total of thirty- 
seven miles from Dona Ana to the battle site. This would 
place Brazito eighteen miles south of De Leon’s Temascalitos 
and make his designation of the battle area an unreasonable 
choice, since he had other landmarks farther south to place it 
better for his superiors.*» This same consideration tends to 
throw doubt on John Hughes’ original reckoning, since his 
total for the two days’ march is thirty-three miles, only four 
miles closer to Temascalitos, or Vado Hill, and still fifteen 
miles south of it. In the reprint of his diary, his total of thirty 


. George F. Ruxton, Adventures in Mezico, p. 184. 

. Jacob Robinson and William Richardson. 

. Op. cit., p. 224. 

. Op. cit., December 25th en 

. Op. cit., December 25th entry. 

. Diary, December 25th entry. 

24. See Connelly’s Appendix B. 

. For example, he could have referred to the Pass, where the river enters a 

narrow gorge between mountains, much closer to Gilpin’s location than the hill. 
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miles would put him farther north, within eleven miles of the 
hill, but even this is not close enough to fall within the area 
for which the hill might be considered a landmark. 

Lieutenant Gibson’s total for the two days is twenty-six 
miles from Dona Ana to the battle ground. This is one mile 
more than the totals of Frank and Marcellus Edwards. In 
these three accounts we find a close pattern of locations 
roughly five miles south of Vado Hill. If De Leon encountered 
Doniphan’s men in this area, he might reasonably feel, in 
relation to the surrounding terrain, that he had reached the 
neighborhood known as Temascalitos. 

This handful of participating reporters—the two com- 
manders, Doniphan and De Leon; the officers, Gilpin and 
Gibson ; the men in the ranks, Hughes, Richardson, Robinson 
and the two Edwardses—are the only on-the-spot sources 
that have come to light. Their stories occur, sometimes anony- 
mously, sometimes in citation, sometimes in paraphrase, in 
all the secondary sources analyzed. 

Six years after the battle, Bartlett says he camped on the 
Brazito site while surveying the international boundary.** 
However, judging by his context for this remark, he does not 
locate Brazito with any exactitude. 

About the same time, we find a young soldier stationed at 
Fort Fillmore noting his impression that the fort stood on the 
same ground as Brazito, but apparently he bases this on 
hearsay, a local legend of a fairly recent event.?®* 

Other than the historical marker on Highway 80, oppo- 
site the Brazito school building, and a reference in the WPA 
travel guide, Conkling seems to satisfy local residents as an 
authority for locating the battle ground today. His distances 
and directions are specific, pointing straight to an area be- 
ginning little more than a mile northwest of Vado Hill, al- 
though it is so dominated by the hill that its omission in 
Edwards’ battle plan is inexplicable. Conkling asserts that 
relics have been recovered, but cites no finders.?7 No authenti- 
cated relics are on view in museums where objects of such 


26. John Russell Bartlett, Personal Narrative, v. I, p. 394. 
26A. Citation mislaid. 
27. Op cit., v. II, p. 97. 
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interest in local history would be expected, either in Las 
Cruces, only eight miles from the highway marker for the 
supposed site, or in E] Paso. If local people possess relics of 
Brazito, no expert seems to have examined them for their 
location in time, in a region known for relics of all other 
periods from the Pre-Columbian through the Civil War to 
today.*® 

If we ignore Conkling’s reference to relics and weigh his 
opinion solely against the mileage entries in the diaries of the 
soldiers, we must assume that he worked with uncited pri- 
mary material that disagrees overwhelmingly with the facts 
as Doniphan’s men saw them. The general location these men 
indicate is southeast of Vado Hill, while Conkling’s—and the 
historical marker’s, and the WPA’s—is northwest of it. 
Moreover, the pattern of reckonings from the separate 
diaries places the soldiers’ battle site at least seven miles 
away from Conkling’s, and even farther from the marker. 

Although two writers mention Brazito before the battle 
happened, they invite consideration because they are closer 
to it in time than those who have written of Brazito since. 

Ruxton went north along the Rio Grande just above El 
Paso Del Norte a few months before the battle, during the 
period when Doniphan and his men were coming south from 
Santa Fe to assemble at Valverde. Like all followers of the 
river trail, Ruxton camped at long established sites, including 
the site known as Brazito. He says he passed the battle 
ground a short time afterward, indicating he knew this be- 
cause of later conversations with Doniphan’s contingent.?® 


~~ 28. In this region, most relics are scraps, mostly brass, if older than fifty years, or 
lead. Leather and iron are from the more recent past, largely found in stages of great 
deterioration. The proximity of the Fort Fillmore site accounts for the discovery of many 
fragments of army material issued up to thirty years before the fort was established in 
1851; many of these items were available for inclusion among the equipment of Doni- 
phan’s men, but their presence would not necessarily indicate their use in the Brazito 
battle. Many fragments dating back through Mexican and Spanish periods of the 
region could well be mistaken by the amateur collector for relics of a later date. It 
seems remarkable that although Conkling refers to relics locally attributed to his site, 
none appear to have been reported as found on the westward line of the Mexican cavalry 
retreat, toward the Franklin mountains, where, Doniphan’s troops were told when 
entering E] Paso, Apaches watching the battle cut down straggling survivors. If this 
actually happened, the plains just to the north of the Franklins would appear to be a 
fertile ground for the relic hunter. 
29. Op. cit., p. 170. 
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He saw these troops as he went farther north, while they 
were still advancing past him to their later encounter with 
the Mexicans.*® Where he saw any of them after the battle, 
he does not say, but since he moved slowly toward Santa Fe, 
a messenger hurrying north after the battle may have over- 
taken and passed Ruxton, giving him enough information to 
add the battle mention to his published diary. 

All we can draw from Ruxton’s remarks concerning Bra- 
zito is that according to his location of it the Mexican force 
must have advanced beyond the little arm of the river, and 
must have appeared first to the north of Doniphan’s encamp- 
ment, rather than to the south, as is inferred whenever their 
first appearance is described in the diaries of Doniphan’s 
men. This, however, if we accept their reckoning, would have 
placed the hill close behind the Mexicans. The hill would have 
figured in the pursuit of De Leon’s fleeing soldiers, making 
its absence from the diaries a strange omission. 

More compatible with the diaries is the record of another 
writer who travelled southward past the spot that a few 
months later was to become the battle ground. 

Adolph Wislizenus, a young doctor from St. Louis, left 
Santa Fe on July 8, 1846, travelling to Chihuahua by the well 
worn trail down the river, over the Jornada, past Dona Ana, 
and through El Paso Del Norte. In his diary he steadily and 
scientifically noted his observations: the temperature each 
night and morning, the barometric reading for altitude at 
every camp site, and the mileage from each to the next.*! 
When Wislizenus reached Chihuahua, he was arrested with 
other Americans by Mexican authorities made nervous by the 
state of affairs between their country and the United States. 
He was held for about six weeks in a village not far from the 
city, and liberated at the end of February, 1847, when Doni- 
phan arrived. A footnote later appended to his diary entry 
for the preceding August 7th* indicates that he talked to 


30. Op. cit., p. 184. 

$1. Adolph Wislizenus, Memoir of a tour to Northern Mezico . . . 30th Cong., 1st 
Sess., Misc. no. 26, appended charts and tables. 

$2. Ibid., entry for August 7, 1846, and note. 
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Doniphan or some of his men about their own march down the 
river and determined to his own satisfaction that their camp 
site at Brazito corresponded to his. 

Adolph Wislizenus was a careful man, exact in his obser- 
vation of the topography, geology, flora and fauna, and all 
other natural peculiarities of the regions through which he 
travelled. His brother tells us of Adolph’s full kit of scientific 
equipment accompanying him on his journeys, and shows him 
pursuing experimental physics with important results all his 
life.** Senator Benton of Missouri was so impressed by Wis- 
lizenus’ ability to document the unknown West that he 
caused the Senate to order five thousand reprints of his jour- 
nal, with tables and maps.** 

Bartlett pays Wislizenus the following tribute: 


I take this occasion to express my acknowledgement to Dr. . 
Wislizenus, whose “Memoir of a tour through Northern Mex- 
ico, connected with Colonel Doniphan’s Expedition, in 1846-47,” 
has been of great service to me, and was my only guide from 
Chihuahua to Guajuquilla—and again after leaving Parras. 
I have great pleasure in testifying to the accuracy of this 
memoir, which is a model of its kind; and I do not hesitate to 
say, that no official report has ever been published by our gov- 
ernment, which, in the same space, embraces so much and 
such accurate information.*5 


By Wislizenus’ reckoning of his daily mileages from Bra- 
zito to El Paso Del Norte,** his camp site and Doniphan’s lay 
five to five and a half miles north of Vado Hill. By his reck- 
oning from Dofia Ana to Brazito, his site falls almost the 
same distance south of Vado Hill. 

For an observer so strongly recommended, this discrep- 
ancy seems impossible on the face of it. It brings into sharp 
focus, however, a similar discrepancy in each of the reports 
of the two soldiers who noted their mileages from Brazito 


33. Frederick A. Wislizenus, Sketch of the life of Dr. Wislizenus, p. 12, in his trans- 
lation of A. Wislizenus’ A journey to the Rocky Mountains . . . 

34. Ibid., p. 9. 

35. Personal Narrative, v. I1 ; note, p. 455. 

36. Memoir, etc., August 7th and 8th entries, 1846. 
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south. Frank Edwards and John Hughes join Wislizenus in 
the incompatibility between their total mileages from Dona 
Ana to Brazito and from Brazito to El Paso Del Norte. All 
three diarists show an overlap that: no amount of checking 
on modern maps of the area accounts for. The total mileage 
from Dojfia Ana to the old plaza in Juarez, taking the normal 
advantages that a foot traveller would search out in the 
topography, can not be stretched more than fifty miles. Yet 
Hughes’ daily records total sixty-one miles in his original 
publication, and fifty-eight in his reprint. Frank Edwards’ 
total is sixty-one. Wislizenus’ is fifty-nine. 

The impossibility of explaining away this overlap in the 
mileages of each of the three men necessitates plotting two 
locations for each: the first from their distances between 
Dona Ana and Brazito; the second from their distances be- 
tween Brazito and E! Paso Del Norte. In the second instance, 
Hughes’ battle site falls just short of Vado Hill. Wislizenus 
and Edwards overshoot it to land five and a half, and seven 
and a half, miles beyond it, respectively. In the first instance, 
Hughes lands over ten miles south of the hill, while Wis- 
lizenus and Edwards land together less than five miles south 
of it. 

Among them, then, the seven soldiers and the young 
physician-scientist have left us eleven locations for the battle 
of Brazito, as shown on the accompanying map. 

Only two are north of Vado Hill, and probably west be- 
cause of the direction in which Donia Ana lies. Nine are south 
of the hill, and probably east, since El Paso is in a southeast 
direction down the valley. 

Of the nine south of the hill, the two nearest it are really 
one, since they are Hughes’ journal and reprint mileages 
counted back from El] Paso, which, unlike his mileages 
counted forward from Dofia Ana, agree. 

Four other reckonings form a cluster about five miles 
south of the hill and due east of Berino—three of these 
twenty-five miles from Dofia Ana, and one twenty-six. 

Farther south by four miles is Hughes’ reprint version of 
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his mileage from Dona Ana. Three miles south of that is his 
original entry for the same march. 

Gilpin’s reckoning from Dona Ana puts the battle four 
miles still farther south. 

The major weight of the evidence favors locating the bat- 
tle of Brazito to the southeast of Vado Hill, rather than to the 
northwest, as has been popularly supposed. Moreover, the 
terrain appears to fortify this view. Opposite the Wislizenus- 
Edwards-Gibson reckoning for the distance from Dojfia Ana, 
the configuration of bottom land and mesa strongly support 
the possibility of a bend in the old river at that point. Even 
Frank Edwards’ crude map makes sense here, while it cannot 
easily relate to the area northwest of the hill. 

A final location of the battle of Brazito may never be 
fixed, since the debris of the struggle which would constitute 
the best endorsement of its site may now be scattered irre- 
coverably through the sifting soil of the mesa and eroded 
away by the acids of time. 

Furthermore, the question of Brazito’s exact position may 
be of little historical importance. Perhaps Brazito was what 
Justin Smith has called it—‘a farcical brush.” Only the men 
who died there would protest. 

Nevertheless, from the existing data, one seemingly in- 
escapable conclusion is that the position of the historical 
marker opposite the Brazito Schoolhouse, in the face of the 
evidence, is ill chosen. The marker might be less suspect if it 
were moved ten miles down Highway 80 to Berino. 





Book Reviews 


Navaho Art and Culture. By George Hills. Colorado Springs: 
The Taylor Museum of the Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center, 1959. Pp. 273, Illustrations. 


After reading the laudatory remarks of Clyde Kluck- 
hohn’s introduction to this book, some readers may be dis- 
appointed in Navaho Art and Culture. As Mr. Kluckhohn 
points out, the problem undertaken by Dr. Mills is indeed a 
large and important one. Essential to understanding a cul- 
ture is an appreciation of the relationship of its art and its 
core values (“those more pervasive postulates and categories 
that underlie all culturally distinctive perceptions and judg- 
ments”). Yet these two spheres are peculiarly elusive to meas- 
urement in objective and empirical terms. In attempting a 
comparative study and synthesis of these fields, Dr. Mills is 
to be applauded, and, given the difficulties implicit in pioneer 
work of such a nature, it may be too much to expect a defini- 
tive work on first trial. 

The present volume has many things to recommend it. 
The bibliography is useful for one, such as this reviewer, 
who is not an anthropologist, and one is grateful for the 
handy summary of John Adair’s Navaho and Pueblo Silver- 
smiths or the historical background of Navaho weaving. Also 
the format and good quality of the illustrations make this a 
pleasant book to handle. But even here there are drawbacks. 
One has all sorts of unnecessary difficulties in relating text 
to illustrations. There is simply no way to tell which of the 
many drawings mentioned in the text are also illustrated 
other than looking up each reference. One discovers that as 
many drawings, seemingly important to the discussion, are 
omitted as are illustrated. And even more questionable: are 
these amateur drawings by Navahos, collected in the field by 
the author and here illustrated, of such relative importance 
as to justify the complete exclusion of illustrations of all 
other forms of Navaho art? The reader who desires specific 
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visual information about the other three fields of Navaho art 
considered in this volume must hunt out photographs and 
drawings elsewhere. And while the author makes very spe- 
cific references to his drawings, he makes almost no mention 
of particular art objects in the other three fields of Navaho 
art on which he also bases his conclusions. Indeed, one almost 
has the feeling that Dr. Mills has studied Navaho silverwork, 
drypainting (sand painting) and weaving through the eyes 
of other people. 

Perhaps this reviewer can best summarize his impression 
of Dr. Mills’ book by remarking that it reminds him more of 
a first draft than a finished work. There is lots of good ma- 
terial and many loose ends. The literary style constitutes a 
real barrier to the reader’s concentration upon content. When 
the going is smooth and one is relieved of the angularities of 
style, he usually discovers that it is another author who is 
paraphrased or quoted. (Usually I found that it was one of 
Gladys Reichard’s studies which had caught my attention be- 
cause of its content and clarity of expression.) Even more 
disturbing was Dr. Mills’ use of inadequately explained con- 
cepts or terms such as “cue value” on page 157. It is under- 
standable that a scholar involved with given concepts for 
months on end will develop certain key phrases and words 
whose connotations for him are quite clear and in the use of 
which he may be quite consistent. But if he is to avoid dis- 
tracting uncertainty in the minds of his readers, he must ex- 
plain such concepts. The specialist must be able to back off 
from his project and see it in the general contours of the non- 
specialist, and he should try to anticipate the questions which 
will arise in the mind of his audience. Such organization, with 
an eye to the reader’s legitimate demands, Navaho Art and 
Culture does not have. 

On yet another count this book proves unsatisfactory. Too 
often the text becomes a mosaic of quotations or extracts 
from eminent authorities; chapter eight discusses the formal 
traits of primitive art in such a fashion. One even suspects a 
kind of parading of reputable references, especially when 
they have as little pertinence as the citations from Heinrich 
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Wolfflin on page 145 or from Frederick Antal on page 136. 
The reader does not doubt that author Mills has examined 
dutifully the fields of aesthetics and the psychology of art as 
well as all phases of Navaho life and culture. But Dr. Mills 
uses the material accumulated from his authorities in a 
mechanical way—as a kind of sieve through which he proc- 
esses his field notes on drawing and his accumulated reading 
notes about Navaho sand painting, weaving and silver-work. 
My feeling is that Dr. Mills never got convincingly beyond his 
stage of processing. True, there are summary paragraphs 
which appear suddenly and endless summary charts, but our 
author never manages to carry his reader along with him in 
his processes of arriving at judgments or of integrating 
Navaho art and culture. 


University of New Mexico BAINBRIDGE BUNTING 


Six Months in the Gold Mines: From a Journal of Three 
Years’ Residence. By E. Gould Buffum. Edited with an 
introduction by John W. Caughey. Pp. xxiii, 145. n.p.: 


The Ward Ritchie Press, 1959. 


All accounts covering the transition years from Mexican 
to American rule in California are prized, for the literature 
encompassing this period, especially the eve of the Gold Rush, 
is relatively sparse. This item covering the years indicated in 
the title falls in this category, but unfortunately for those 
especially interested in California prior to the late summer 
of 1848, they will be somewhat disappointed by the Buffum 
account which, as the main title indicates, pertains mainly to 
a half-year period beginning in late October, 1848. However, 
Buffum’s introduction sketches the author’s movements in 
Lower and Upper California from the time of his arrival at 
La Paz, Mexico, in March, 1847, as a lieutenant in the 7th 
Regiment of New York State Volunteers, until he took off 
from San Francisco in search of fortune in the Diggings. 
Interspersed with this travelogue are some thumb-nail por- 
trayals of California’s physiography and her inhabitants. 
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And again, in the concluding pages of the book are some 
sketches of the old towns of California—Monterey, Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, and San Diego—which gives glimpses 
of the gay and somber sides of former rancho days. 

Buffum’s narration of his gold seeking ventures, while 
once removed from his journal, has the special virtue of being 
the record of a Forty-eighter—and a highly readable one at 
that. Buffum wrote with a journalistic flair, conscious of the 
fact that he was producing a work for publication. Professor 
Caughey, who provided an excellent introduction, asks the 
obvious question: “How, it may be asked, does Buffum’s 
‘memorial of adventure’ compare with other writings of the 
approximate date and purpose?” He then gives his answer. 
As a description of the mines during the fall and winter of 
1848-1849 the book “may have a peer, but it is not surpassed.” 
Moreover, the editor contends that the book performed its 
function as a general commentary on a metamorphic Cali- 
fornia. The book is very attractively composed and hand- 
somely, if not expensively, bound. 


Indiana University OSCAR OSBURN WINTHER 


Mexico: 1825-1828: The Journal and Correspondence of Ed- 
ward Thornton Tayloe. Edited by C. Harvey Gardiner. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1959. Pp. 212, Index. $5.00. 


For contemporary accounts of men, events and conditions 
in Mexico, during the late 1820’s, as seen through foreign 
eyes, we have heretofore been forced to rely almost exclu- 
sively upon the accounts of a quartet of British observers. In 
order of their importance, these are Minister Henry George 
Ward’s Mexico in 1827 (2 vols., London, 1828), businessman 
R. W. H. Hardy’s Travels in the Interior of Mexico in 1825, 
1826, 1827, and 1828 (London, 1829), and mining commis- 
sioner George F. Lyons’ Journal of a Residence and Tour in 
the Republic of Mexico in the year 1826 (2 vols., London, 
1828). 
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Now as a result of the ingenious editorial labors of Pro- 
fessor Gardiner we have the first published eye-witness ac- 
count of this critical period by a United States citizen, namely 
that of Edward Thornton Tayloe (1803-1876), the private 
secretary of United States Minister Joel R. Poinsett. Ob- 
server Tayloe first set foot on Mexican soil on May 3, 1825, 
and departed on March 13, 1828. His prior and subsequent 
careers have been ably summarized by the editor in an epi- 
logue and a prologue to the journal and correspondence. Dr. 
Gardiner has further eased the reader’s burden by skillfully 
integrating into the running journal Tayloe’s own marginal 
expository notes and his letters from Mexico written to a 
favorite brother. 

The editor argues the superiority of Tayloe’s observa- 
tions as compared with the aforementioned Englishmen be- 
cause Tayloe was “unhurried” and not “eternally rushed” 
like the others, because “Tayloe’s observations are based on 
longer stay in that country than are those of any other travel 
account of the period” and because “‘Tayloe, driven by his 
curiosity rather than a job to be done, had an opportunity to 
range more broadly over the total pattern of Mexican life” 
(p.15). 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the editor has gone over- 
board in his attempts to build up an essentially fourth-rate 
observer. For despite Tayloe’s gentil family origins (Virginia 
planter aristocracy) and fine schooling (Harvard—class of 
1823), his reporting abounds with immaturity, naivete, and 
bias. After all, he was but a callow youth of twenty-two, un- 
able to speak Spanish and ignorant of Mexican history, when 
his affiuent father tried to launch him in a diplomatic career 
by paying his salary as Poinsett’s private secretary. His sym- 
pathy for individual Mexicans is overshadowed by his general 
hostility toward what he describes as the nation’s immoral 
men, its lazy women, its decadent church, and its corrupt 
politicians. Of Lucas Aleman, he writes, “as a statesmen . 
he has . . . many superiors—I admire neither his style, nor 
sentiments nor reasoning” (p. 72). The only real objective of 
Miguel Ramos Arizpe and his party, he declares, is “self- 
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aggrandizement.” He contrasts the pure and noble York 
Masons (yorkinos) in politics with the predatory and un- 
patriotic Scotch Masons (escoceses). Such observations re- 
veal far more about the observer himself than about the po- 
litical history of Mexico. In fact, disappointingly little can be 
learned about Mexican politics from this account. As much 
is said about the United States scene, but here again it is 
mainly a partisan defense of the high-minded Minister Poin- 
sett, Secretary of State Henry Clay, and President John 
Quincy Adams in the face of what Tayloe depicts as unwar- 
ranted attacks by unpricipled Jacksonian critics. He holds 
the niggardly United States Congress largely responsible 
for his repeated failures to obtain an official diplomatic 
appointment. 

If there is anything in which the work abounds, it is trivia 
—what time Tayloe arose, what he ate for breakfast, the 
structure of the carriages, the condition of the roads, the 
distance between villages, the unsanitary inns, the uncom- 
fortable beds, the rainfall, the raincoats, the mountains, the 
snow on the mountains, the trees, etc. Until something better 
comes along, this reviewer, at least, intends to stick with the 


British observers for foreign insight into Mexican history 
and politics in the late 1820’s. 


University of New Mexico EDWIN LIEUWEN 
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